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HE German reply to the second American note 
on the sinking of the “Lusitania” and the rights 
of American citizens on the high seas is an 
astounding document. It contains no hint of a 

willingness to meet the demand of the Government of 
the United States for “reparation, so far as reparation 
is possible, for injuries which are without measure.” 
It reveals no readiness to admit the soundness of the 
principle laid down in the first American note, that 
“American citizens are quite within their indisputable 
rights in traveling wherever their legitimate 
business calls them upon the high seas and exercize 
those rights in what should be the well-justified confi- 
dence that their lives will not be endangered by acts 
done in clear violation of universally acknowledged in- 
ternational obligations.” It shows no intention so to 
modify the methods and practises of German submarine 
warfare that it will, as the United States has insisted 
that it shall, cease to “operate as in any degree an ab- 
breviation of the rights of American citizens 
bound on lawful errands as passengers on merchant 
ships of belligerent nationality.” 

On the case of the “Lusitania” Germany merely reit- 
erates, in passing, as it were, a part of its previous 
defense. There is some small ground for gratification 
in the fact that the assertion is not repeated that the 
“Lusitania” was an armed vessel. But there is deep 
cause for regret and indignation that there is no ac- 
knowledgment of responsibility for the death of more 
than a hundred American travelers, 

For the future Germany offers a set of conditions 
upon compliance with which German submarines will 
“permit”—the word is the German Government’s— 
American ships and American citizens to sail the high 
seas unmolested. 

All ships, in order to secure this immunity from at- 
tack on sight, must fly the American flag. They may be 
of three classes: bona fide American ships; a certain 
number of neutral ships, the number to be agreed upon 
with the German Government; four “enemy passenger 
ships for passenger traffic between North America and 
England.” They shall be made recognizable by special 
markings. The German Government shall be notified of 
their sailing a reasonable time in advance. The Ameri- 
can Government shall guarantee that these vessels carry 
no contraband of war. 

The German Government assumes that in this man- 





AND STILL NO ANSWER 





ner adequate facilities for travel across the Atlantic can 
be afforded American citizens, and proceeds to declare 
its conviction that “there would, therefore, appear to be 
no compelling necessity for American citizens to travel 
to Europe in time of war on ships carrying an enemy 
flag.” 

Such a proposal, addrest by one great nation to the 
sovereign people of another with which it is at peace, is 
staggering. It sweeps aside as by a wave of the hand 
every principle of international law and every custom 
of civilized nations that interferes with the selfish pur- 
pose of a single combatant power. There is much that it 
ignores; there is more that it assumes. 

It denies the prima facie right, undisputed until the 
entrance into maritime warfare of the German subma- 
rine, of the people of neutral nations to traverse the 
seas unmolested and in safety. It sends to the scrap 
heap the fundamental principle that, in the exercize of 
the unquestioned right of the belligerent to interfere 
with the enemy’s trade and to cut off his supply of war 
materials, noncombatant lives are not to be deliberately 
sacrificed. 

It assumes that the extreme vulnerability of the sub- 
marine absolves the submarine from the universally ac- 
cepted responsibility of a ship of war to insure the 
safety of the passengers and crew of an enemy mer- 
chant vessel before sinking it. It assumes that the mere 
presence of contraband of war upon a merchant vessel 
justifies the sinking of the vessel without warning and 
the killing thereby of the noncombatants on board. 
It assumes that a single nation may change the rules 
of international law at will to suit the exigencies of 
its own case, And it makes the tremendous assumption 
that the Imperial German Government may prescribe 
the conditions upon which the citizens of the United 
States of America are to be “permitted” to travel upon 
the high seas. 

The assumptions upon which Germany builds her case 
are false. The principles which she chooses to ignore are 
sound principles still. 

For the second time in this momentous controversy 
Germang¥has sent a reply that does not answer. She 
must be told so again, courteously, briefly, and with un- 
mistakable firmness. The American people are unshaken 
in their determination that the rights of American citi- 
zens on the sea shall be maintained and their free exer- 
cize and enjoyment safeguarded. 
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THE FURTHER EXTENSION OF SUFFRAGE 


HE anti-suffragists of the Old Bay State are cheer- 

fully frank about the basic facts in the case. The 
name of their organization is “The Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Further Extension of Suffrage 
to Women.” A bit cumbersome for these short-cut days, 
perhaps, but Puritanically free from any hint of decep- 
tion. The admission in the title is all the more to their 
credit since, to any but a trained “anti” intelligence, it 
seems like a fatal admission. 

There are just sixteen states in the Union in which 
no women vote for anything whatever. There are twelve 
suffrage states. There are twenty states in which women 
have a partial right to vote—generally for members of 
school boards. 

So in two-thirds of the United States the question is 
no longer, “Shall women vote?” It is rather, “Shall 
women who vote for this be allowed to vote for that as 
well?” And in one-quarter of the states even that 
searching question has been answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

Let us face the issue squarely. 

Since women may vote on child education, why not on 
child labor? 

Since women may have a hand in the spending of 
public moneys for hiring school teachers, why not for 
employing food inspectors? 

Since their votes may influence the building of a 
schoolhouse, why not of a post office? 

If women are to vote at all, they should vote in all. 
If woman’s place is in the home, it is as bad for her to 
take a place in a school board as in a health board. 


For two thirds of the United States, the question of 
woman’s voting is settled. The only open question is 
“the further extension of suffrage to women.” To that 
question logic, good sense and fair play have but one 
answer. 


A DEFINITION OF CHURCH UNITY 


OR the first time, we believe, the speaker chosen this 

year for the Lyman Beecher Lectures and Preach- 
ing at Yale Theological Seminary was a layman, the 
distinguished Dr. George Wharton Pepper, of Philadel- 
phia. A layman’s discussion of what is good preaching 
deserves quite as much attention as that of the preacher 
himself, and it might be well in future to have these 
lectures assigned to laymen and clergymen on alternate 
years. 

Dr. Pepper offered a definition of church unity which 
gives us not a little satisfaction. He said: “Church unity 
may be defined as that measure of mutual understand- 
ing between disciples which will make it possible for 
them together to partake of the Lord’s Supper without 
question regarding the authority of the celebrant, and 
without question respecting one another’s apprehension 
of the significance of the rite.” 

Then there is, we are glad to say, general church 
unity among those of us who are Protestants. This defi- 
nition admits Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, the Reformed Churches, German and Dutch, a very 
large part of the Northern Baptists—for one hears very 
little now of close communion—and the Low Church and 
the Broad Church Episcopalians and many other bodies. 
To these Christians—and they include three-fourths of 


Protestant communicants in this country—it never oc- 
curs to raise the question whether the celebrant was 
validly ordained, or to question whether the next one to 
receive the elements has a correct idea of the nature of 
the rite. That is left to the other’s conscience. 

The definition is a better one than might at first ap- 
pear, for it assumes that Christian unity will not stickle 
on rites, which are mere forms, while the worship of 
God is in spirit, not in ceremony, nor in any doctrine of 
ceremony. Christian unity means “fellowship in love and 
service,” without question as to each other’s formulas 
of belief or use or understanding even of the most sol- 
emn of ceremonies. A true Christian unity embraces all 
from Catholics to Quakers. 


PRINTING BOTH SIDES 


Is it quite right to allow in your paper such articles as 
appea from the late President of Mexico, Huerta, and 
from Arturo Giovannitti, member of the I. W. W.? Would it 
not be better to ostracize such men, leading them thereby to 
feelings of shame thru some self-examination instead of 


acco them room b sortens them with an audience 
ee 


in 
which will give them a ing that there is a rightful place 


for them and their practises in this world? I, for one, was 
glad that President Wilson denied Huerta an interview, and 
I suppose he did it from the same feeling which I have in 
the matter. This is the most serious criticism I have to make 
of your paper. re 

North Yakima, Washington 

LMOST every week we receive a letter like this, 

tho usually they are less kindly in tone and apt 
to accuse us of betraying our principles by publishing 
something contrary to them. It is not surprizing that 
our policy should be misconstrued since The Independ- 
ent differs decidedly from many periodicals in this re- 
spect. It is, however, our firm conviction that The 
Independent can be most useful to its readers by pub- 
lishing articles on all sides of current issues. The more 
positive we are that our own opinion on any question is 
right the more pains we take to find some valiant de- 
fender of the opposition. Aside from the general obliga- 
tion of fair play, there is a special reason for our adop- 
tion of this policy. The Independent is taken in many 
families where it is the only periodical, it is their one 
window on the outside world, and it should take as wide 
a survey as possible. 

To consider the cases in point: We have called Sefior 
Huerta some very hard names in the past. We see no 
reason yet to take them back. But a man who has been 
President or at least de facto ruler of Mexico, and still 
commands the sympathy of a large faction in that coun- 
try, must have something to say about it which is im- 
portant for us to know, in view of our probable inter- 
vention in its affairs. 

We disapprove of the aims and still more of the meth- 
ods of the I. W. W. But in spite of that disapproval, pub- 
licly exprest, the I. W. W. is still in existence and suffi- 
ciently powerful to make it necessary that every citizen 
should know something of its aims and methods. If 
we believed that by never mentioning the names of 
Huerta and Giovannitti these gentlemen would be led 
to those feelings of shame which we agree with our 
friend from North Yakima they should feel, then we 
might be tempted to post a notice in our editorial rooms 
to that effect. But somehow such attempts at ostracism 
do not seem to accomplish their aim. One of the most 
popular of New York dailies made the rule some years 
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ago that the name of Theodore Roosevelt should never 
again appear in its pages. This involved awkward cir- 
cumlocutions in recording the votes given to “the presi- 


dential candidate of the Progressive party” and quite 


failed of its object, for Mr. Roosevelt has never mani- 
fested any signs of contrition or of suffering under this 
cruel and unusual punishment and has since appeared 
upon the front page of the newspapers with his former 
frequency. ; 

In admitting such an article as those objected to 
there is of course the risk—particularly great in the 
case of so skilful a writer as Mr. Giovannitti—that our 
readers may find it more convincing than our prophy- 
lactic editorial, but that risk must be run. The only alter- 
native would be to do as many editors do, that is, to read 
the I. W. W. argument and then present to our read- 
ers in our own language such parts of it as seemed to 
us worthy of attention or most easily refuted. But it is 
always unsatisfactory to read thru the medium of an- 
other mind, particularly an antagonistic mind, however 
fair may be the intention to transmit the ideas correctly. 
An opponent in most cases, perhaps to some degree in 
all cases, fails to understand the position of his adver- 
sary and therefore is disqualified as an interpreter. It 
has always been felt a loss to history that all we know of 
Carthage comes from their Roman enemies and that the 
writings of the philosopher Celsus are only known in 
such fragments as Origen quotes in order to confute. 
Now it does not matter much whether we understand the 
Carthaginians or the Epicureans, but it does matter that 
we understand the I. W. W. and the Mexicans. Also the 
Germans, so these remarks may be taken as a reply to 
those of our readers who have protested against our giv- 
ing space to articles by Ostwald, Eucken, Dernburg and 
Bernstorff. The worse the Germans behave the more im- 
portant it is to know why they behave so. As Emerson 
said, you learn more by reading what you do not agree 
with, for nobody is so apt to see what you do not as he 
who does not see what you do. 








LABOR’S ERROR 


HE chief advocates and supporters of the bill which 

is now known as the Seamen’s act were certain 
labor unions. Their purpose was, in part, to increase the 
number of American sailors employed on our ships. This 
was the aim of the provision that seventy-five per cent 
of those in service on board must be able to understand 
the orders (in English) given by the officers. It was in- 
tended that this should exclude nearly all of the Orien- 
tals now employed on American ships in the Pacific. The 
steamship companies, it was thought, would be com- 
pelled to use Americans in the places of these men. 

But the effect of the statute has been to decrease the 
number of Americans employed. Companies are with- 
drawing their ships and going out of business because 
compliance with the law means much loss. And so it 
comes about that the Americans on these ships will 
soon be out of work. Incidentally, also, the American 
flag will cease to be seen on the routes which cross the 
Pacific. Something might be added about the violation 
of old commercial treaties with twenty-one nations, and 
the existence of an old law (overlooked) which exempts 
a majority of foreign ships visiting our ports from the 
burdensome requirements proposed for them, thus mak- 





ing heavier the handicap on our shipping. But we are 
speaking now only of the boomerang character of that 
part of the statute which was designed to increase the 
number of Americans employed. Sometimes our labor 
unions show that they need wise counsellors and do not 
have them. 


EXOTIC NATIONALISTS 


N the current discussion of Pan-Germanism it has 

been noted as a curious paradox that the most ex- 
treme exponents of the movement were obviously not of 
pure Teutonic stock. Houston Chamberlain is an En- 
glishman by birth. Treitschke was of Bohemian and 
Nietzsche of Polish descent. 

But this is not so strange a circumstance as it is 
thought to be. In fact it is so common to find that the 
leaders of any country whether in action or in thought 
are of alien ancestry that it might be regarded as rather 
the rule and anything else the exception. O’Higgins, the 
national hero of Chile, bears anything but a Spanish 
name. Napoleon was from the island of Corsica and the 
empress Josephine from the island of Martinique. Kos- 
suth, the leader of Hungarian nationalism, was not a 
Magyar but a Slav. Kosciuszko, the Polish patriot, was 
born as every one knows in Mereczowszczyna in Lithu- 
ania. Bernadotte, the founder of the reigning Swedish 
dynasty, was a Frenchman. Alexander Hamilton, the ex- 
ponent of American nationalism, was born in the island 
of Nevis. Columbus, who gave a new world to Spain, 
was an Italian. Disraeli, who originated British im- 
perialism, was a Jew. Venizelos, to whom the expansion 
of Greece is due, is a Cretan by birth. Parnell, the Irish 
home ruler, was part Scotch and part American. Glad- 
stone, the most typical of Englishmen, was Scotch. Wel- 
ington was Irish, so is Kitchener. Lloyd George is a 
Welshman if ever there was one. 

In the present war we see the British armies led by 
General French, the Russian by General Francois and 
the German by General Mackensen, whose names sug- 
gest alien origin. The kings fighting against Germany, 
except the Mikado, are largely of German blood. The 
French General Joffre is of Spanish descent. The Rus- 
sian General Rennenkampff bears a German name. The 
most successful of the Russian generals in Galicia is 
Dimitrieff, a Bulgar. Russia has always drawn upon for- 
eign talent for her generals. Alikhanoff, who planned 
the capture of Merv, was Ali Khan before he was 
christened. Melikoff, who took Kars, was a Georgian, 
no, not from the state of Georgia, a Caucasian Geor- 
gian—perhaps that is still ambiguous, let us say a 
Georgian from the Caucasus. 

One cannot study the lives of the philosophers, scien- 
tists and authors of any country without being struck 
with the frequency with which one comes across alien 
ancestry. Kant, whom all the Germans swear by, was of 
Scotch descent. Ibsen, the leading light in Norwegian 
letters, was part Scotch and part German. Rousseau, 
who furnished the philosophy for the French Revolu- 
tion, was a Swiss. Many of the most distinguished 
names in modern German literature are Jewish, among 
them Heine, Heyse, Sudermann, Hauptmann. Dumas, 
most popular of French writers, was part negro, so was 
Pushkin, the poet of Russian patriotism. Browning was 
German on his mother’s side. Maeterlinck, who is the 
best known of living French authors, is a Flemish Bel- 
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gian. Bergson, the best known of living French philoso- 
phers, is of English and Polish Hebrew stock. Madame 
Curie, the French chemist who discovered radium, is a 
Pole. Metchnikoff, director of the Pasteur Institute at 
Paris, was born in Russia, so was Ostwald, one of the 
greatest of German chemists. Only two Nobel prizes in 
science have come to America; one in physics to Michel- 
son, who was born in Germany, and the other in medi- 
cine to Carrel, who was born in France. Marconi, in 
whom Italy glories, is half English, Mayor Nathan of 
Rome, leader of the “Italy for Italians” movement, is an 
English Jew. D’Annunzio, who boasts that he brought 
Italy into the war—but we will not venture into the 
vext question of his origin. 

These are merely names that happen to come to mind 
at the moment. Any reader can extend the list of exotic 
genius. To explain it is not so easy. If we say that it 
is due to Mendel’s law that hybridization produces new 
varieties it does not explain the pronounced patriotism 
of immigrants of pure but alien blood for their adopted 
country. Is it that the mere transplanting to a new en- 
vironment acts as a stimulus to human beings as it does 
to sugar beets and potatoes? Is it that those who emi- 
grate have greater energy and initiative than those who 
live for generations in one place? Or is it that acquired 
tastes are strongest and one who voluntarily chooses a 
country thinks more of it than one who is bound into it 
by the accident of birth? At any rate this disposes of 
the superstition that there is some mysterious connec- 
tion between race and national spirit. 


A JOB FOR US 

PRINTER we know makes his own printing inks. 

n conversation the other day he declared cas- 
ually that the dry color used in making a certain blue 
ink much in demand cost him now one dollar and 
fourteen cents a pound instead of the usual price of 
thirty-two cents. The basic material for a popular red 
ink cannot now be bought at all; a year ago it could be 
bought for eighteen cents a pound. 

For these colors are “made in Germany.” 

A metropolitan haberdasher tells us that the black 
hose we are wont to wear are likely to become scarce. 

For the dyes that make them black are “made in Ger- 
many.” 

Here is one lesson the war has to teach us. Here is a 
job ready made for our cherished Yankee ingenuity. 
Why should not American ingenuity make anything and 
everything that Americans need? 


THE FOOD DRINKS 

WO weeks ago we discussed the summer drinks 

which flow so freely from the soda fountains at this 
season of the year. These are for the most part airy 
nothings of pleasant flavor, refreshing to the throat and 
cooling to the body, but not intended to contribute nutri- 
ment. They do, however, contain more or less sugar, 
which is a true food and easily assimilable. Sugar there- 
fore acts as a quick restorative and energizer and as 
such is, with the wise, taking the place of alcohol. It is 
a matter of common observation that those who eschew 
alcoholic drinks from distaste or principle are apt to be 
fond of sweets and there is a saying in our cities that 
whenever a candy store comes into a locality a saloon 


moves out. The reason of this is apparent when we recall 
that alcohol is the first stage in the decomposition of 
sugar; so he who takes the sugar before its fermenta- 
tion gets more energy and also avoids those toxic effects 
of alcohol which are so unpleasant—at least in other 
people. Shaw was quite right in holding up “the choco- 
late soldier” as the scientific fighting man. Candy and 
marmalade are being served in the trenches instead of 
the traditional rum even in the British army. 

Since sugar contains no waste and no water it is a 
very concentrated form of food, and a little of it brings 
up the value of one’s dietary more than is ordinarily real- 
ized. A couple of lumps of sugar will give some fifty 
calories, that is, about five per cent of the energy needed 
for a day’s work. We must not infer from this, however, 
that forty lumps would make a satisfactory ration. 
Being a pure food sugar is not a perfect food in itself 
and needs to be associated with materials containing 
other elements than C, H, and O. But there is no diffi- 
culty about that. Nobody but a French orator takes 
sugared water straight. All the fruit juices contain some 
nourishment besides the sugar. A glass of grape juice 
is more than equal to a glass of milk, and an ice cream 
soda or sundae is a lunch in itself, as the shop girls have 
found out. 

Two of the most popular ingredients of summer 
drinks, eggs and milk, obviously contain all that is es- 
sential for life since they supply the materials needed 
for the building of the chicken and the calf. An egg 
“phosphate” (usually a citrate) or an egg lemonade 
comes then decidedly within the class of the food drinks, 
tho the popular mind has an exaggerated idea of the 
nutritive value of eggs. Weight for weight a shelled 
egg is only about a third as nutritious as milk. 

A quart of milk has almost as much food value as a 
pound of steak, so the milk drinks are among the most 
nutritious. The milk may be aerated by shaking and 
flavored to taste, or it may be fermented by yeast or 
soured by bacteria. Since Professor Metchnikoff of the 
Pasteur Institute announced that in sour milk he had 
found the elixir of long life it has become very popular 
as buttermilk, koumis, kefir, yogurt, and half a dozen 
trade names. Altho it is still doubtful whether the bacil- 
lus Bulgaricus or whatever Balkan bug may be imbibed 
will reach the grand canal and there colonize, yet these 
beverages are at any rate wholesome, nutritious and— 
to those who like them—pleasant-tasting. 

King George, having sworn off for the war, has gone 
to drinking barley water and we may expect the Anglo- 
maniacs of America to call for it at all the clubs. Hith- 
erto it has been little known in this country. Its equiv- 
alent, oatmeal gruel, has long been known but never 
popular. It was only when a man was flat on his back 
in. bed or stifled in a harvest field that he could be got 
to take it. All these grain drinks, barley water, oatmeal 
water, rice water and the like, have had too unpleasant 
associations with the sickroom. They are easily and 
cheaply made by long simmering of the grain in water 
and adding sugar and salt. If now they could be flavored 
with fruit syrups to suit the American taste dnd aerated 
and furnished with a fancy name and a letter of recom- 
mendation, they might make a great hit in the corner 
drug store and meet with a welcome from those who 
prefer during the summer months to give their teeth a 
rest and take their luncheon thru a straw. 
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The German note in re- 
bee me ply to the American note 

of June 9, regarding the 
sinking of the “Lusitania” and German 
methods of submarine warfare, was de- 
livered to the American Ambassador at 
Berlin on July 8 and was published on 
July 10. The American note had “earn- 
estly and solemnly” renewed the rep- 
resentations which had been made in 
the former note of May 15, to the effect 
that the United States Government 
confidently expected the Imperial Ger- 
man Government to disavow the “Lusi- 
tania” and other similar acts, to make 
such reparation for them as might be 
possible, and to take immediate steps 
to prevent the recurrence of anything 
so obviously subversive of the legal 
principles of warfare. The German note 
of July 8 fails to meet any of these 
representations and practically ignores 
them all. It does not disavow the acts 
complained of, but inferentially ap- 
proves and upholds them; it offers no 
indemnity; and it makes no promise to 
prevent their recurrence or to conform 
German sea-warfare to the legal 
principles of visit and search. On the 
contrary, it expresses a determination 
to continue the same practise of sub- 
marine warfare, throwing all blame for 
the consequences upon the opposing 
belligerents, and proposing that Ameri- 
cans shall seek safe passage across the 
Atlantic by traveling on only such ves- 
sels and at such times as the German 
Government may prescribe. It refers to 








THE GREAT WAR 


July 5—Italian aviators bombard 
Trieste. Allies repulse Turks on 
Gallipoli Peninsula. Turks and 
Arabs threaten Aden. 

July 6—Germans bombard Arras. Ital- 
ian army moves on Gdrz. Italy 
proclaims blockade of Austro-Hun- 
garian coast. 

July 7—French capture trenches at 
Souchez and Fontenelle. Austrian 
submarine sinks Italian cruiser 
“Amalfi.” 

July 8—Austrians repulsed with great 
loss at Krasnik and German-Aus- 
trian advance on Warsaw stopped. 
Steamer “Adriatic” evades German 
submarines and reaches port safely. 

July 9—All German forces in German 
Southwest Africa surrender to Brit- 
ish. Lord Kitchener organizes spe- 
cial recruiting campaign in London. 

July 10—Italians advance to surround 
Gérz. British war loan of nearly 
five billion dollars completed. 

July 11—Nieuport, Arras and Rheims 
bombarded. Prussian casualties to 
June 30 reported 1,504,523. 




















the enlightened ground which was 
taken by Prussia and the United States 
in their treaty of 1785 for the freedom 
of the seas and the security of peaceful 
trade and travel; it protests that Ger- 
many has ever adhered to the most 
humane principles and methods of war- 
fare; it blames the Allies, and especial- 
ly England, for all violations of inter- 
national law; it professes much friend- 
ship for the United States and a desire 


that its citizens may travel and conduct 
lawful trade in safety; but it holds the 
needs of Germany for self-preservation 
in the present struggle to be superior 
to the usual rights of neutrals. Finally, 
as “the conclusion of the whole matter,” 
it makes these proposition: 


In order to exclude any unforeseen dan- 
gers to American page ad steamers, made 
possible in view of the conduct of maritime 
war by Germany’s adversaries. German 
submarines will be instructed to permit the 
free and safe passage of such passenger 
steamers when made recognizable by ao 
cial markings and notified a reasonable 
time in advance. The Imperial Government, 
however, confidently hopes that the Ameri- 
can Government will assume to guarantee 
that these vessels have no contraband on 
board, details of arrangements for the un- 
hampered passage of these vessels to 
agreed upon by the naval authorities of 
both sides. 

In order to furnish adequate facilities 
for travel across the Atlantic for American 
citizens, the German Government submits 
for consideration a proposal to increase the 
number of available steamers by installing 
in passenger service a reasonable number 
of neutral steamers under the American 
flag, the exact number to be agreed upon 
under the same conditions as the above 
mentioned American steamers. 

The Imperial Government believes it can 
assume that in this manner adequate facil- 
ities for travel across the Atlantic Ocean 
ean be afforded American citizens. There 
would, therefore. appear to be no compell- 
ing necessity for American citizens to travel 
to Europe in time of war on ships carryin 
an enemy flag. In particular the Imperia 
Government is unable to admit that Amer- 
ican citizens can protect an enemy ship 
thru the mere fact of their presence on 
board. ... 

If, however, it should not be possible for 
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New York World 
DANGEROUS DRIFTING 


St. Paul Daily News 
WHAT WILL COME OF IT ALL? 


TWO QUESTIONS 
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WAR WORKERS IN A CHURCH VESTRY 
The rector (at the left) and several of the members of St. James’s Church of Scotland, in 
Dulwich, London, hard at work in an extemporized munitions factory. The ancient priest con- 
tented himself with blessing the warrior’s weapons; this modern clergyman manufactures them 


the American Government to acquire an ad- 
equate number of neutral passenger steam- 
ers, the Imperial Government is prepared 
to interpose no objection to the placing un- 
der the American flag by the American 
Government of four enemy passenger 
steamers for passenger traffic between 
North America and England. Assurances 
of “free and safe” passage for American 
passenger stedmers would then extend to 
apply under the identical pro-conditions to 
these formerly hostile passenger steamers. 

The President upon the receipt of 
this note at his summer home imme- 
diately entered into communication 
with the Secretary of State, to consider 
with him the action which should be 
taken upon it. The opinion most widely 
exprest by the newspaper press was 
that the note must be regarded as un- 
satisfactory and disappointing, and thet 
it could not be accepted by this coun- 
try as a final disposition of the ‘Lusi- 
tania” case. 


After the Russian 
flight from Lemberg 
the Germans at the 
north moved steadily across Poland, 
while at the south the Austrians, hav- 
ing driven their foes out of all Galicia 
save a small district in the northeast, 
also invaded the former country. The 
plan apparently was to flank Warsaw 
at both north and south, while it was 
also being menaced at the west, and 
thus to close in upon it and crush it in 
the jaws of a mighty vise. The Ger- 
mans penetrated with little opposition 
as far as Przasnysz, almost due north 
of Warsaw, and compelled the Russians 
to retire from a position on the Bug 
River. The use of poisonous gases gave 
the Germans great advantage, the Rus- 
sians having as yet no efficient equip- 


Russia Resumes 
the Aggressive 


ment with which to meet that form of 
attack. Meanwhile at the south the 
Austrians under the Archduke Joseph 
Ferdinand crost the Vistula and 
reached Krasnik, far east of the longi- 
tude of Warsaw. The special purpose 
of this extreme advance was to reach 


and cut or gain control of the great 
trunk railroad line which comes up 
from the south and east and runs from 
Lublin thru Ivanograd to Warsaw, con- 
necting the Polish capital with Kieff, 
Odessa and southern Russia generally. 
At the beginning of the week a battle 
raged for several days between Kras- 
nik and Lublin, and the Russian lines 
were said to have been pierced in sev- 
eral places. 

The Germans were advancing upon 
Warsaw at the rate of five miles a day, 
and were expecting to make an assault 
upon the city with siege guns within a 
week. The Austrian seizure of the Lub- 
lin railroad was to be the signal for the 
closing of the jaws of the vise. But the 
Russians; having fallen back to the 
line of that road, found themselves at 
last resting upon a strong base. They 
were reinforced by reserves of fresh 
troops, and, what was most important 
of all, they received supplies of arms 
and ammunition, so that they could 
once more fight with loaded rifles in- 
stead of with clubs and stones. Where- 
fore on July 8 they halted their re- 
treat and turned at bay, and for the 
first time in weeks assumed the aggres- 
sive. 

The Austrian Archduke’s army, 
which had been pursuing them so 
eagerly that it had got out of touch 
with Field Marshal Von Mackensen’s 
army at the south, was surprized and 
defeated with a loss of 15,000 men, and 
the entire Austrian movement against 
Warsaw was abruptly stopped in dis- 
order. This compelled a halt in the Ger- 
man advance at the north; while the 
Russians, heartened and strengthened, 
took the aggressive all along the line 
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WHERE THE ATTACK ON WARSAW WAS HALTED 


The shaded territory is held by the Russians. The important railroad running from Warsaw thru 
Lublin and on to Odessa is still in Russian hands and the defeat of the Austrians between Krasnik 
and Lublin has checked the Teutonic advance 
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for another westward swing of the pen- 
dulum of war. 


The war between Italy 
and Austria, in which 
Germany is even yet not 
directly involved, continues in quad- 
ruple fashion—terrestrial, aerial, mar- 
ine and submarine—the Italians mak- 
ing slow but persistent progress chiefly 
in the east, toward Gérz and Trieste. 
In the direction of Trent the efforts 
are less strenuous, the Italians being 
apparently content for the present with 
an advanced position which protects 
them from a counter-attack by the 
Austrians by way of Lake Garda. The 
presence of the King on the firing line 
beyond the Isonzo River during the 
week, and his exhibition of the charac- 
teristic intrepidity of the Savoy 
princes, greatly inspired his troops and 
nerved them to extraordinary efforts 
in overcoming at once the rugged ob- 
stacles of nature and the resolute re- 
sistance of the Austrians. The Third 
Italian Army, four corps strong, on 
July 5 made a general advance against 
the whole Austrian line from Gérz to 
the sea, while on the Corso Plateau, be- 
yond the Isonzo River, a material gain 
was effected. At one point the Italian 
mountaineers scaled a peak 9845 feet 
high, to surprize and capture an Aus- 
trian battery. The Austrian line was 
broken at Podgora and at Vermeg- 
liano, but no decisive victory was won. 
On July 10, however, it was reported 
that the Italians had finally won a com- 
plete triumph on the Corso Plateau, as 
a result of which they might cut off 
Gérz from railroad communication 
with the rest of the Empire and thus 
open their way for an easy advance 
upon Trieste. 

During the night of July 4-5 Italian 
aviators bombarded the cantonment 
and arsenal at Trieste, and inflicted 
considerable damage. Bombs were also 
dropt upon Doberdo, near Monfalcone, 
and upon the railroad station at Dorn- 
burg. 

A most important step was taken by 
Italy on July 6, in proclaiming a block- 
ade of the entire Austro-Hungarian 
coast. The line of the blockade was 
drawn across the Strait of Otranto, at 
the entrance to the Adriatic Sea, a pas- 
sage less than fifty miles wide and thus 
affording great advantages for the 
maintenance of an effective barrier 
against commerce. This, of course, in- 
cludes the Italian and Montenegrin 
frontages on the Adriatic Sea within 
the prohibited region, but vessels to 
and from their ports will be permitted 
to pass the line, under convoy and on 
giving satisfactory assurances of their 
character and destination. 

An Austrian response to this decree 
was promptly delivered in the early 
morning of July 7. During the preced- 
ing night an Italian squadron had made 
a “reconnaissance in force” near the 
Austrian naval station of Pola. As it 
was retiring at daybreak it was inter- 
cepted by an Austrian submarine which 
set out from Pola, and the fine armored 
cruiser “Amalfi”? was struck with a tor- 
pedo and sunk. The Captain and crew 


The Italian 
Advance 
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WHERE GERMANY EXCELS THE WORLD 


The combined efforts of the Allies and United States manufacturers have not availed to over- 

come Germany’s superiority in munitions. Here at the smelters of the Hochoffen Company of 

Liibeck over a thousand men are working day and night smelting Swedish ore for the manu- 
facture of swords, bayonets and such products 


exhibited superb discipline and courage 
in their extremity, and nearly all of 
them were consequently saved. The 
“Amalfi” was one of the best Italian 
cruisers of her class. She was built in 
1909, was of 9956 tons, and carried 
678 men. 

A little consolation for this loss was 
secured the next day, when an Italian 
cruiser caught a neutral steamer laden 
with naphtha, the captain of which con- 
fest that he was waiting to deliver his 
cargo to an Austrian submarine. The 
Italian commander thereupon manned 
the steamer with his own men disguised 
as ordinary seamen, kept the appoint- 
ment with the submarine, and when the 
latter appeared made an easy capture 
of it and its entire company. Early in 
the war Italians destroyed three Aus- 
trian submarines, and it is believed that 
those which are now operating in the 
Adriatic are German vessels, nine of 
which are said to have been sent to 
those waters. 


The struggle on the 
The Battle for Gallipoli Peninsula in- 

the Straits creases in_ intensity. 
The Allies are seeking not only to 
drive the Turk out of Constantino- 
ple and out of curope, but also, and 
still more urgently, to open. the 
Straits so that military supplies can 
be sent to Russia by that route 
instead of by way of Archangel. The 
week’s news was consequently a story 
of much fighting, with heavy losses on 
both sides, but with a general advan- 
tage for the Allies. Near Krithia the 
Turks took the offensive, under the per- 
sonal direction of Enver Pasha, the 


Minister for War, and attacked the 
British with furious valor, with the 
purpose of driving them into the sea. 
But they were so near the coast that a 
British destroyer was able to use its 
guns with deadly effect, and the Turks 
were all but annihilated. On the land 
the Australians and New Zealanders 
and the Ghurkas especially distin- , 
guished themselves in close combat, the 
former with the bayonet and the latter 
with the kukri or long, heavy knife 
which is their national weapon. In the 
five days from June 28 to July 2 the 
Turks lost more than 5000 killed and 
15,000 wounded. Reports from Con- 
stantinople are that the total Turkish 
losses to date have been about 180,000. 
There are persistent reports that the 
Turks are short of ammunition and are 
so discouraged that they would sue for 
peace if they were not held in line by 
the Germans. 

The Russian attacks in the Caucasus 
and in the Black Sea were vigorously 
prest. In two engagements in the Cau- 
casus, south of the Kara Dagh Range 
and west of Ahlavat, the Turks were 
defeated on July 7, and on July 8 Rus- 
sian warships in the Black Sea sank 
five Turkish sailing vessels and four 
galleys laden with coal for Constanti- 
nople. 

In the Yemen, however, the Turks 
are aggressive and apparently hopeful. 
That province has long been the trou- 
ble-spot of the Ottoman Empire, the 
Arabs being habitually insurgent 
against Turkish rule. Now, however, 
Turks and Arabs have cordially united 
in warring against the hated Giaours. 
The British territory at Aden has been 
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attacked, and on July 5 the garrison 
had to be withdrawn from outlying 
posts and concentrated in the citadel 
of Aden, where it enjoys the aid of the 
warships in the harbor. 


Almost incessant 
fighting has  pre- 
vailed along the en- 
tire line from Switzerland to the North 
Sea; with varying fortunes, and heavy 
losses, but no decisive results. Early in 
the week the Germans assumed the ag- 
gressive in the Argonne region; they 
regained ground east of Fey-en-Haye 
and west of the Moselle River; and on 
July 6 they bombarded and burned a 
part of Arras, including the cathedral. 
There was desperate fighting in the 
Labyrinth, a spot which is likely to be- 
come as notorious in this war as the 
Wilderness was in ours. The French on 
July 8 captured some trenches at 
Souchez, regained some at St. Mihiel, 
and made slight gains at Le Pretre. 
Fighting was resumed at Ypres and the 
destruction of that city was practically 
completed. North of Ypres the British 
made gains. The brave little Belgian 
army on the night of July 9 repulsed 
an attack at the House of the Ferry- 
man, on the Yser; an important strate- 
gic point. 

The war in the air comprised the 
German bombardment of Nancy and 
Dombasle, and of fortifications near 
Harwich, England; and the British 
bombardment of Bruges and a raid 
upon the German coast. None of these 
exploits had important results. 

Chief interest centered in anticipa- 
tions. It was plausibly intimated that 
German troops, released from need at 


On the Western 
Battle Line 


the east by the victories there, were 
being transferred to France or Belgium 
for another tremendous drive. Ten 
army corps were said to be on their 
way. 

But the Allies suffered from much 
uncertainty as to where the blow was 
to fall. Reports came simultaneously 
from Zurich, Brussels, Amsterdam and 
Paris that Calais was the objective, 
and that the Kaiser would stake all on 
one final desperate attempt to reach 
the shore of the British Channel. Other 
equally confident and plausible reports 
were that the German forces were con- 
centrating upon Metz, and that the 
purpose was to drive the French out of 
Alsace as the Russians had been driven 
out of Galicia. The Germans kept their 
counsel well, and the Allies and the 
rest of the world remained in ignor- 
ance of it; tho it seemed certain that 
some great stroke was being prepared. 
By July 11, however, the impression 
began to prevail that the change of 
affairs in the east would compel its 
abandonment of this plan. 


F .. News came at the be- 
Operations in ginning of the week of 

the Baltic two interesting engage- 
ments in the Baltic Sea, which had oc- 
curred on July 2. A Russian cruiser 
fleet came upon a German squadron 
near the Swedish island of Gothland, 
and a sharp fight ensued. The Ger- 
man ships were overmatched, and re- 
tired in apparently good order, all save 
the mine-layer “Albatross,” which was 
badly damaged and was driven ashore 
on the Gothland coast. In the zeal of 
their pursuit the Russian vessels tres- 
passed upon Swedish waters and vio- 
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THE LIBERTY BELL GOES A-TRAVELING 
After Philadelphia had held its usual Fourth of July celebration the old bell was put on a 
specially constructed flat-car to be taken to the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. 
There the State of Pennsylvania has designed its pavilion so as to display the relic effectively. 
A delegation of City Councilmen from Philadelphia accompanies the bell as a guard of honor 


lated their neutrality, for which offense 
an apology was promptly made. 

At almost the same time the German 
battleship ‘““Pommern,” while leading a 
squadron at the entrance to the Bay of 
Dantzig, was torpedoed and sunk by a 
British submarine. The ‘“Pommern” 
was one of four identical vessels, the 
others being the “Deutschland,” the 
“Hannover” and the “Schleswig-Hol- 
stein.”” These were among the best of 
the German pre-dreadnoughts. They 
were built in 1906, and each cost more 
than $6,000,000, had a displacement of 
13,040 tons, and carried 736 men. The 
chief significance of the incident, how- 
ever, was its revelation of the pres- 
ence of at least one British submarine 
in the Baltic Sea, a fact hitherto un- 
suspected. To reach those waters from 
the nearest British port the vessel must 
have traveled 900 miles, chiefly with- 
out convoy; a distance about as great 
as that traveled by any of the German 
submarines which have been operating 
in British and Irish waters. 


New War It is due in part to the 
Gatien orders for war supplies 
that a marked increase of 
activity at the steel mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district is reported. The great 
factories are using nearly 100 per cent 
of their capacity. Among the new 
orders is one from Russia for thirty- 
three locomotives and another for 4100 
box cars. Some time ago it was said 
that Russia had offered a very large 
order to the Pullman Car Company. It 
now appears that the company was 
asked to make 10,000 cars at its fac- 
tories in Illinois, and 40,000 more at a 
plant which it would be required to 
build in Russia. The pay was to be in 
Russian Imperial notes. The company 
preferred cash and was unwilling to do 
any part of the work in Russia. There- 
fore the contract was not made. 

There are new orders for aeroplanes 
of the flying boat type, which can carry 
8000 pounds, and for many very fast 
motor boats. The latter, it is said, 
Great Britain intends to use in a new 
kind of warfare against hostile sub- 
marines. They are to carry machine 
guns with which a submarine’s peris- 
cope can be shot away. New orders for 
1,000,000 rifles, 2,000,000 bayonets, 
and 500 motor cycles have been placed, 
and it is asserted that Russia has en- 
gaged $60,000,000 worth of powder 
from the Du Pont Company, with pro- 
visions for a bonus to hasten delivery. 
It is understood that the orders handled 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. for the British 
and French Governments amount to 
$500,000,000. But only a small quan- 
tity of the ammunition included in this 
total has been forwarded. 

The organization called Labor’s Na- 
tional Peace Council, of which Con- 
gressman Buchanan is president, has 
given to Secretary Lansing a long pro- 
test against the shipment of munitions 
from this country. The names of the 
vessels are given, with a description of 
their cargoes, and the Council asserts 
that our Government should prevent 
the departure of these supplies from 
our ports. 
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The labor controver- 
sy which has for 
some time prevented 
building work in Chicago was ended 
last week by an agreement between the 
manufacturers, or building contractors, 
and the carpenters, whose strike, fol- 
lowed by the strikes of other workmen, 
deprived a large number of persons of 
work and led to a lockout which made 
200,000 employees idle. As the manu- 
facturers of building materials were 
involved in the lockout, there were in- 
dications that not less than 500,000 
workmen would soon be affected. The 
manufacturers’ committee was induced 
to meet a. committee representing the 
carpenters. While the two committees 
were in conference, the president of 
one of the building companies locked 
them in and guarded the door. The ses- 
sion continued for fourteen hours, and 
an agreement was reached. Wages of 
the carpenters are increased from 65 
to 70 cents an hour. They had demand- 
ed this change, and also a sliding scale 
adding 2% cents each year for two 
years. The closed shop was accepted, 
and the agreement is designed to pre- 
vent a strike for three years to come. 
Four days before this settlement. 
Charles H. Johnston, secretary of the 
Brickmakers’ Union, was called to the 
door of his house and fatally shot by 
an unknown man, who escaped. 

In New York, a strike of 50,000 gar- 
ment workers has been averted by the 
consent of their employers to submit 
differences to arbitration. The disa- 
greement followed abrogation by the 
employers of a protocol or agreement 
which had been in existence for some 
years, and the action taken by the em- 
ployers last week was due to an appeal 
addrest to them by a committee whose 
leader was Jacob L. Schiff, the well 
known banker. At a conference, repre- 
sentatives of the opposing interests 
voted to make a new protocol. Mayor 
Mitchel appointed a Board of Concilia- 
tion, composed of Dr. Felix Adler, 
Louis D. Brandeis, Henry Bruére (the 
City Chamberlain), Professor Kirch- 
wey, of the Columbia Law School; 
W. C. Noyes, formerly judge of the 
Federal Circuit Court, and Charles L. 
Bernheimer, chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce’s Committee on Arbitra- 
tion. If this board fails to make a com- 
plete settlement, there will be a resort 
to arbitration. 


Labor Disputes 


, . Mexico’s capital was 
The Situation captured on the 10th 

in Mexico by General Gonzales, 
leader of the Carranza forces, Zapata 
and his troops fleeing to the state of 
Morelos. For fourteen days Zapata de- 
fended the place, and Gonzales for a 
time was driven back. But reinforce- 
ments were sent to him and at last he 
was successful. Carranza now intends 
to make the city his capital, instead of 
Vera Cruz, and to establish his admin- 
istration there. Control of the city will 
lead him to seek recognition from our 
Government, but there is no indication 
that it will be granted. Under the rule 
‘of Zapata the condition of the people 
has been most deplorable. In the food 


riots women and children have been 
shot down. At the Red Cross stations 
nearly 600 women and children have 
been treated for gunshot wounds and 
other injuries. The Governor appointed 
by Carranza has ordered that any one 
who steals horses; automobiles or other 
property shall be shot, and it is report- 
ed that Carranza wil! send to the city 
supplies of food. 

There were reports that Villa had 
been defeated again by Obregon’s army 
at a point a few miles south of Aguas- 
calientes, and was retreating to Tor- 
reon. His forces, it was said, had been 
greatly reduced by deaths and deser- 
tions. But Villa denied that he had lost 
the fight. He declared that he had been 
the victor and had driven Obregon’s 
men southward. Further north, how- 
ever, a part of Villa’s army was beaten 
by Carranza men at Icarnole, thirty- 
two miles from Monterey. Villa still 
desired to negotiate with Carranza for 
terms of peace, but Carranza would not 
listen to him. 

After his escape Huerta was re- 
arrested on a new warrant and placed 
in jail. 

Porfirio Diaz, for a long time the 
ruler of Mexico, died in Paris on the 
2d. He was nearly eighty-five years old. 


Our Pulley A French cruiser landed 
in Hayti marines at Cape Haytien, 
about two weeks ago, ow- 
ing to an attack upon that port by the 
revolutionists who seek the overthrow 
of President Guillaume Sam. Our Gov- 
ernment at once ordered an armed 
cruiser, Admiral Caperton’s flagship, to 
Cape Haytien, with 700 marines, the 
expectation being that the French ma- 
rines would consent to make way for 
our forces. Upon his arrival at the 
port,-Admiral Caperton found that the 
French marines had already gone back 
to their ship. He reported to Washing- 
ton that he did not think it necessary 
to land Americans in their places. A 
few days later, however (on the 10th), 
he placed thirty marines at the railroad 
station. The rebels are led by Dr. Rosal- 
vo Bobo. 

Dispatches from Washington say 
that our Government has decided to 
adopt a new policy in relation to Hayti. 
This policy, it is asserted, involves a 
fiscal protectorate like the one in Santo 
Domingo. It is not easy to see how it 
differs from the old policy, for, by the 
Fort Commission and later by Mr. Paul 
Fuller, Jr., our Government urged 
President Sam to accept such a fiscal 
protectorate and he repeatedly declined 
to do so. Hayti is bankrupt and suffer- 


‘ing from chronic revolution. Bobo, the 


revolutionist, emphatically opposes the 
suggested fiscal arrangement. It is said 
that our Government will offer to recog- 
nize Sam’s Government and to assist 
him if he will permit Americans to col- 
lect the revenues and sunervise expend- 
itures. But this was the proposition 
originally addrest to him and the one 
which he rejected. 

It is understood that James M. Sul- 
livan, our Minister to Santo Domingo, 
has been asked to resign. The report of 
Senator Phelan, who conducted the in- 
vestigation concerning his conduct, rec- 

















© International News 
THE STATUE OF LIBERTY—WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS EDITION 


Miss Margaret Wycherley, who read an ‘Appeal 

for Liberty” at the foot of the Statue of Liberty 

in the New York Fourth of July suffrage 
demonstration 


ommended that he be permitted to with- 
draw from the diplomatic service in this 
way. 


The man who at- 
tempted to kill J. P. 
Morgan, the banker 
and the fiscal agent of Great Britain and 
France with respect to war supplies, 
committed suicide in the jail on Long 
Island where he was confined, by leap- 
ing from an opening over his cell, head 
downward, to the concrete floor, a dis- 
tance of twenty feet. He said his name 
was Frank Holt, but he really was 
Erich Muenter, a native of Germany. 
Muenter came to this country in his 
youth. He was married in Chicago four- 
teen years ago. His wife died in 1906, 
while he was an instructor at Harvard 
University. He disappeared, and a few 
days later was indicted for murder, ex- 
amination having shown that his wife 
had been fatally poisoned with arsenic. 

In a letter sent to his wife and made 
public after he had been placed in jail 
he predicted that a ship sailing on the 
3d from New York would sink on the 
7th. Warnings by wireless were for- 
warded to several ships. On the 7th, 
the “Minnehaha,” carrying a large 
cargo of ammunition, was set afire by 
the explosion of a bomb. She made her 
way to Halifax. 

Mr. Morgan is recovering and his 
condition is so favorable that his son 
has gone to the exposition at San 
Francisco. 


The Attack on 
Mr. Morgan 












E attention of the world 
seems concentrated on the 
question of American war mu- 


nitions for the Allies. I think it is a 
vital issue, for the course and dura- 
tion of the war turn on it. I think it 
is about as great a strain getting the 
munitions made, sold and shipped as 
using them in the fighting. 

Our activities attract some unde- 
sirable attention from German spies 
whose activities seem to increase. 
Whether in government service or 
volunteers we don’t know—or care. 
Factories are policed and our prin- 
cipal offices guarded and since the 
attack on Mr. Morgan we have all 
placed loaded revolvers handy in our 
desks. Mysterious telephone calls an- 
noy and sometimes, when cleverly 
worded, confuse us. Cranks write 
letters threatening all sorts of things. 
I don’t think they are dangerous, but 
we are careful. Wall Street is under 
the intelligent protection: of police, 
private detectives and guards sta- 
tioned at banks and around elevator 
doors. 

Since my statements to The Inde- 
pendent last April, I have been very 
busy. But the word conveys no cor- 
rect idea of my extreme concentra- 
tion. It may be better understood by 
relating that since I threw my en- 
ergies into selling war materials to 
the Allies I have not had one day’s 
rest, dined out, attended a single 
theater, read any books, been in the 
country or at the seashore. The 
greatest adventure of my life—and 
I’ve lived actively—is on now, and 
I cannot lose an hour from my work. 
What just one man does or refuses 
to do; or cannot do or forgets to 
do—on this hinges hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for American manu- 
facturers—maybe a cool million for 
the one man—and the supplying of 
millions of rifles and shells to vast 
hordes of men fighting for their 
cause! Suppose you were that man? 
Would you lose an hour from such a 
game? What else on earth could hold 
your attention? 

I keep a close watch on Wall 
Street; it’s my jungle, and one must 
. be alert down there. I am sure that 
the Great War broke out at an oppor- 
tune time for Wall Street. Things in 
brokerdom had been going badly for 
years and no improvement was in 
sight. The Civil War and the flush, 
wide-open three decades thereafter 
were the golden days of “the Street.” 
Shrewd brokers and bankers rea- 
soned that if that war produced 
profits, surely a greater one, if han- 
dled rightly, would bring even larger 
gains. If so, why not all get in at the 
start and pull together? 
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WARHOGS AND WAR MILLIONAIRES 


BY A WAR BROKER 








Three months ago we printed a 
racy and picturesque article on 
“The Business of Selling Death.” 
It was written by one of the new 
class of business man produced by 
the Great War—the intermediaries 
between the American manufac- 
turers and the big contracting 
groups who secure the orders for 
war munitions from the foreign 
governments. Here is a second ar- 
ticle from the same pen. It is par- 
ticularly timely when a great 
financier has just been shot be- 
cause of his leadership in the grim 
business of supplying the needs of 
the warring armies, and when the 
debate on the compatibility of 
“selling death” and preserving neu- 
trality waxes hot and hotter. The 
author knows whereof he speaks— 
for he is one of the salesmen. He 
has a vivacious imagination, for 
only men of imagination and dar- 
ing survive and prosper in that 
mad business rush. He has paint- 
ed here a picture that is notable 
for vivid color and broad im- 
pressionistic effect—THE EDITOR. 




















They all had a look around, con- 
ferred—and set the plans to work- 
ing. They had plenty of leisure dur- 
ing the dark days, when the Stock 
Exchange was closed. All the old 
plans, practises and pulls were 
looked over and we were more than 
ready for a killing when, to our ut- 
ter astonishment, this “war order” 
mania broke out. Every one had reck- 
oned that the Allies would buy large- 
ly from American manufacturers, 
but none foresaw the gigantic size of 
those orders. Accustomed to millions, 
we were confronted with hundreds of 
millions, with the billion mark actu- 
ally in sight. During last February 
the orders for guns, powder, shells, 
automobiles, chemicals, horses, etc., 
began to move gold our way and, by 
May, the flood was on. 

About this time, New York caught 
this “war order” mania and the liars, 
licemen and warhogs appeared, bred, 
and multiplied in our midst. My use 
of the new terms, “warhog,” “war- 
sow” and “liceman,” is justified by 
the fact that they were coined in 
Wall Street and are in general use. 
Men with deskroom are legion in the 
Street. They are a wise lot and ready 
for anything new which requires no 
capital, from real-estate in Labrador 
to mines in Tunistan. They swarmed, 
buzzed and bustled. All our banks 
pricked up their ears and smiled 
when cables ordering tens of millions 
of American products were flashed 
around—with the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France backing 
them up. Every facility of modern 
banking was open and ready, for this 


newest of games comes not as a bor- 
rower but as a depositor. Hence the 
glad welcome. For once a deal ap- 
peared that did not seek to separate 
New York from its coin. 

Small men, full of importance, 
swaggered thru bronze doors and 
had interviews with attentive bank- 
ers. Manufacturers thronged in from 
every section of America, eagerly 
looking for orders. The Broadway 
hotels were filled up. A wide-open 
day-and-night game developed. Any 
statement went, for ’Change is a 
rookery of rumors and thrives on 
belief in the gold at the foot of the 
rainbow. 

It must be borne in mind that ev- 

ery government, except Germany, 
Austria and Turkey, has a “commis- 
sion” located in New York, whose 
function is to expedite the buying, 
making and shipping of munitions of 
war. Of course, manufacturers 
sought out these commissions and 
were confused by the terms and con- 
ditions. The fiscal agents proved ra- 
-pacious and useless. Then the day of 
the warhog dawned. He knew it all. 
He had orders for everything. Trust 
him and_ get-rich-quick. Warhogs 
must not be confused with our effi- 
cient, powerful contracting middle- 
men who have offices in London, Paris 
and Petrograd. Warhogs root on the 
edges and live on manufacturers’ 
credulity and cupidity. Middlemen 
actually sell a thousand tons of picric 
acid and warhogs offer thirty thou- 
sand tons. It’s worth $1.50 a pound: 
figure it out. Licemen are the war- 
hogs’ outside-men. They have no of- 
fice. They round up the excited man- 
ufacturer, pump him full of his own 
importance, secrete him in a hotel 
and offer to lead him to Golconda. A 
recent sale of picric acid was made 
thru a bank and the maker had fool- 
ishly contracted to give the warhogs 
everything over a certain price as 
their profit. It worked out at twenty- 
two cents a pound difference between 
what the factory received and the 
government paid, and I saw nine 
warhogs nearly come to blows over 
the division. Three dollars a rifle and 
two dollars a shell is the goal in cer- 
tain circles of warhogs, when they 
can snare the maker into a con- 
tract appointing them sole selling 
agents. 

There is a lively demand for rifles, 
shells, picric, etc., but my sense of 
proportion is destroyed when, in one 
week, by keeping tab on a single of- 
fice, I find that expert liars declare 
fourteen million rifles, eleven mil- 
lion shells and seventy thousand tons 
of picric acid were “bought and 
sold’! Every one is now in the game 
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of chasing the rainbow or spurring 
hotly on toward the mirage which 
usually takes the shape of money 
made over night, money with which 
to buy houses, estates and yachts. 
My partner in London writes that he 
“does not repose on a bed of roses.” 
He says “200,000 tons of picric acid 
was sold during May and not a pound 
was delivered!” Over there our local 
conditions in respect to the warhogs 
are duplicated. 

One liar knows a man who can buy 
it; another represents a maker who 
has it. I demand of the one an inter- 
view with the buyer and my agent 
begins a chase from office to office 
that lasts a week. I call for the manu- 
facturer, and meet an endless pro- 
cession of warhogs. One serious mid- 
dleman offers a thousand cigars for 
the mere sight of a genuine maker of 
picric acid. “Circling orders” is one 
phase. I offer to buy picric acid, say 
1000 tons, deliveries August to De- 
cember at a price; next day a wild- 
eyed warhog ’phones me precisely 
my order as an offer to sell! My order 
has changed face in its swing around 
a circle of brokers. Buyers are as 
elusive as Charley Ross. A credulous 
manufacturer has satisfied bankers 
of his ability to produce the goods, 
and arranged for his surety-bonds 
no less than seven times in thirty 
days, and has vet received no order. 
An active warhog actually declared 
to me that he had “orders” for four 
hundred million dollars’ worth of 
munitions. 

The wildest propositions reach me. 
A youth gained entrance to my office 
by a strong letter. He assumed an 
air of assurance and offered me five 
million rifles at $24 each and de- 
manded a dollar a rifle as his com- 
mission! He swore he had two pro- 
ducing factories. My partner prompt- 
ly offered to buy the lot. Next day 
the youth ’phoned in that he had 
been deceived; had relied on a lice- 
man’s word—and vanished. A woman 
offered us four billion cartridges at 
a low price, naming a bank as her 
reference. Inquiry developed that she 
was unknown at the bank. We taxed 
her with her deception and she wept, 
declaring a warsow had told her she 
would “see the bank and fix it nicely.” 
Our detectives trailed her home; she 
was the wife of a prosperous doctor 
in Flushing. I consider her a fit sub- 
ject for some asvlum. 

Those 350,000 Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles in United States arsenals are 
a myth that will not varnish. Yester- 
day a broker swore that if I would 
put up $50,000 the “owner” would 
do the same and “guarantee” to de- 
liver them to me “on the high seas” 
at $90 each. Secretary Garrison sent 
me word, last year, that he had sealed 


them up for the duration of the war. 
Claims for a part of commission 
money are made for a mere introduc- 
tion. A woman “bawled out” a friend 
of mine in a crowded. restaurant be- 
cause he refused to recognize her hus- 
band as entitled to about $80,000 for 
merely mentioning a source of sup- 
ply which led to an order being 
placed. 

Colonel Mulberry Sellers is a back 
number, Wallingford and Blackie 
Daw mere pikers in this wild uproar, 
which has inflated Wall Street be- 
yond anybody’s imagination. How 
we will ever get back to talking in 
the now obsolete term of thousands 
I can’t imagine. The giddy financial 
hights upon which we operate have 
lost their power even to surprize us. 
Thousands is obsolete; millions our 
unit of calculation. My secretary— 
a clever girl—turned to me, saying 
“Isn’t this an error! You say 15,000 
rifles—shall I add 000?” In my last 
article I stated that $700,000 was a 
small order and $30,000,000 a big 
one. The books of our group show 
during June sales of $100,000,000; 
$140,000,000; and $110,250,000. Or- 
ders given me of $330,000,000; $86,- 
625,000; $140,000,000 and $160,- 
000,000. A round billion in actual 
business does not seem strange to 
my eyes. I filed one cable which my 
secretary afterward told me aggre- 
gated goods worth $772,875,000. I 
did not realize its monetary size, be- 
ing interested in making a success 
of the deal. 

The rapid rise of the individual 
brokers is interesting. Since March, 
the $1000 man is now a $10,000 chap. 
The former $10,000 dealer scorns 
sales less than $500,000. The $1,000,- 
000 man of last spring now lords it 
over everybody as the $100,000,000 
order-closer. This war game is breed- 
ing a new list of American million- 
aires,.I am more modest. My gains 
are’enough and I propose to have 
some health left to devote to my fam- 
ily and friends. A man’s nerves have 
their limits. It is a distinct shock to 
clean up $250,000 in a week. 

None of us were surprized when 
Mr. Morgan was shot; newspaper 
attacks, street speakers’ wild advice 
to crack-brained loafers, lurid pos- 
ters and the reckless words of the 
new pro-German weeklies were 
enough to inspire the deed. On the 
Saturday when we heard he had been 
shot, we all “ducked” and by Tues- 
day were composed and back on the 
job—to stay. The death of any of us 
or any banker will not cause an in- 
stant’s hesitation in this grim activ- 
ity. 

I am continually asked “How long 
will the war last?” I don’t know; 
nobody knows, but I have contracts 


that extend to 1918. The big show 
will be staged during 1917 when our 
vast output of factory, forge and 
powder-mill gets on the trench lines. 
This war will go on for years and 
years until definite victory comes to 
one side. The pity of it is that it 
ever crashed into our comfortable, 
prosperous age. I see no way to end 
it but to fight it out, cost what it 
may; take as long as it will. I verily 
believe that the world is reeling to- 
ward financial ruin. I feel that hu- 
manity will hereafter avoid war as a 
financial danger more than a physi- 
cal one. Five years more of war and 
gold will vanish and paper depreciate 
to a dangerously low figure. The days 
of John Law’s “Mississippi Bubble” 
financing in France and the tulip 
speculation in Holland have come 
again. 

I have read somewhere that the 
world will emerge from this war and 
find itself facing an altered existence. 
Surely, if sudden fortunes and in- 
flated ideas are a change, we will have 
that. It seems a pity that brave men 
must fight and die, and true women 
weep and starve and their efforts 
and pains serve only to create the 
“war game.” It seems a hideous blun- 
der on the part of somebody that per- 
mits the activities and caprices of 
irresponsible men either to retard or 
to accelerate the supplying of arms, 
munitions and food for those gallant 
troops on far away battle lines. I 
know a case where buyer and seller 
of rifles were kept apart over ‘three 
months by a pack of scoundrels. one 
of them a subject of one of the Al- 
lies! His patriotism should be in- 
quired into. Often the execution of a 
great order depends upon whether 
a mere boy can be persuaded to 
bring the manufacturer out of his 
willing hiding in an uptown hotel! 
In vain may Lloyd George call for 
munitions, for his voice can’t move 
a New York warhog to produce the 
manufacturer—if he has one—until 
he is ready. Parliament, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Duma wield 
no authority over Wall Street’s mad 
chaos of war orders. No Order in 
Council is effective to limit the prof- 
its of American manufacturers. The 
Defense of the Realm Act might as 
well be issued by the Akhoonhd of 
Swat against our swarms of war- 
hogs, liars and licemen. They play no 
favorites and are more neutral than 
Bryan, for they are out for them- 
selves only, first last and always. 
They alone in all the world want a 
long war, a bigger and bloodier war. 
If our country is drawn into war, 
their practised hands will delve deep 
in the Treasury of the United States 
of America—perhaps! 

New York City 
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MRS. ROBERT LANSING 


THE DAUGHTER OF ONE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND THE WIFE OF ANOTHER 





MRS. ROBERT LANSING, DIPLOMAT 


RECISELY at five o’clock every 
afternoon a trim little electric 


coupé drives up to the private 
entrance to the State Department in 
Washington and announces its ar- 
rival by the ringing of a deep-toned 
bell, accompanied by the barking of 
a tiny little fluffy poodle perched on 
the cushion beside the chauffeuse, a 
tall, handsome woman with dazzingly 
white hair and a face that seems to 
have been cut out of warm marble. 

A few moments later a good-look- 
ing man of about fifty, a man who 
might pose for a picture of the 
“typical American man of business,” 
leaves his office on the second floor of 
the building and descends for a brief 
spin around the Speedway and a 
breath of cool air. It is the man’s 
only outing during’ the day and the 
odds are that he will have to return 
to his office and work late into the 
night. 

The man is Robert Lansing, Secre- 
tary of State. The woman with the 
white hair and beautiful face is Mrs. 
Lansing, daughter of one Secretary 
of State and wife of another. 

If Secretary Lansing looks the 
typical American man, Mrs. Lansing 
could certainly pose as the typical 
American housewife—for there is 
hardly any quality that goes to make 
up the woman of the world or the 
woman of the home that she lacks. 
She is accomplished in a number of 
ways, she speaks French and Spanish 
fluently and is therefore able to con- 
verse at ease with the members of 
the Diplomatic Corps whose English 
is not all that it should be, she has 
traveled extensively, she keeps house 
herself and is not unfrequently seen 
at. market, she is prominent in 
church work and she takes great in- 
terest in the progress of the Wash- 
ington Y. W. C. A., of which she is 
secretary. 

With all this Mrs. Lansing has one 
striking peculiarity—she has no fads. 


BY WILLIAM NELSON TAFT 


Her husband is an ardent fisherman, 
an enthusiastic golfer, a baseball fa- 
natic, a verseman and skilful with 
the pencil, and possesses, too, a pro- 
nounced taste for problems of higher 
mathematics, which, he claims, serve 
to divert his mind from diplomatic 
tangles. But Mrs. Lansing rides no 
hobbies. She golfs, it is true, but 
merely because she likes to be with 
her husband and not because she par- 
ticularly cares for the game. Walk- 
ing and driving her electric are her 
two principal occupations during the 
little leisure time which she can 
snatch from her household and char- 
itable duties. She probably has no 
time left for anything else. 

Prior to her marriage to Mr. Lan- 
sing, twenty-five years ago, Mrs. 
Lansing was Miss Eleanor Foster, 
daughter of John W. Foster, of Ev- 
ansville, Indiana. When James G. 
Blaine resigned his position of Sec- 
retary of State under President Har- 
rison because of differences of opin- 
ion with his chief, it was John W. 
Foster who was appointed to suc- 
ceed him, and when William Jennings 
Bryan resigned for like reasons, 
John W. Foster’s son-in-law took his 
place. 

Mrs. Lansing’s training in diplo- 
matic life therefore dates back to the 
time before her marriage to the 
young lawyer of Watertown, New 
York. While she was still Miss Fos- 
ter she visited Mexico and St. Peters- 
burg (there was no objection to the 
Teutonic appellation then) with her 
father, who was Minister to Mexico 
and to Russia. With her husband, 
who has been entrusted with a num- 
ber of important missions abroad, 
Mrs. Lansing has visited London, 
Paris and Berlin, and numbers 
among her friends many members of 
the Diplomatic Corps in these cities. 

During the past winter it has not 
been exactly safe for any of Wash- 
ington’s official set to mingle too 


freely with either the Germanic or 
the Allied hostesses and the capital’s 
social leaders have been exercizing 
quite as much neutrality as has the 
Government. The Latin Americans, 
the Spaniards, the Scandinavians and 
the Dutch, however, were perfectly 
“safe” and the past season has been 
a gay one for them. Mrs. Lansing 
solved the problem of the preserva- 
tion of neutrality by giving a 
series of small afternoon func- 
tions, all of them informal, and in- 
viting the different cliques at dif- 
ferent times, thus avoiding the al- 
most open warfare which resulted 
from the meeting of ambassadors of 
hostile nations at the same enter- 
tainments at other homes where the 
hostesses were less diplomatic. Mr. 
Lansing admits that he “married 
into diplomacy”—but it would ap- 
pear that he is there to stay. 

In spite of the fact that she super- 
intends the entire management of 
the big house on Eighteenth street, 
Mrs. Lansing manages to snatch 
enough time off to attend to a mul- 
titude of duties connected with her 
membership in the Church of the 
Covenant—where she and Mr. Lan- 
sing may be found twice every Sun- 
day—and also to supervise the work 
of the Y. W. C. A. Should she be 
forced to leave the association her 
loss would be greatly felt, for there 
is hardly a member of the Washing- 
ton branch but has been helped by 
her advice or tided over some hard 
period by her open purse. 

President Wilson’s physician has 
instructed him to get away from 
Washington’s heat as much as he 
can, which means that Secretary 
Lansing will have to remain on the 
job. The Lansing house will there- 
fore be open all summer and every 
afternoon, precisely at five o’clock, 
the trim little electric coupé will 
drive up to the private entrance of 
the State Department. 

Washington, D. C. 








Great swirls of dust beneath the 


peals, 


rain. 








Insensate, dulling all the wayside flowers. 
Great throbbing clouds from which the thunder 


And dust is stalk and leaf and petal showers. 


Deep-hearted asters and chrysanthemums, 
Born of the earth and summer’s sun-warmed 


Low, murky vapors where the north wind comes, 
And petals crisp to dust, glow sinks to stain. 


DUST 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


rolling wheels, 


hand, 


then? 


Dust of the roadside where the armies bled, 
Dust of the fields where what they were is tombed. 
Here men with joy shall reap their children’s bread 
And pass again to dust with all the doomed. 


Dust that was mind and thought, that grays the 
That lived and felt, that yet may live again. 


Mere grittiness a child can understand. 
Dust—and a something else. Who knows? What 
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Mephita Americana 


We have all heard of how a healthy 
pair of robins, a garter snake and a few 
troglodyte toads will eat up all the in- 
sects on the farm if left to themselves 
and not unduly molested. At least such 
tales we read in the Country Life 
magazines. But now no less an author- 
ity than the United States Department 
of Agriculture has added to the birds, 
the reptiles and the Batrachians, as the 
farmer’s best friends the good old 
swishtailed skunk. 

The skunk’s specialty is army worms, 
tho grubs, grasshoppers, May beetles, 
June bugs, cutworms, crickets, sphinx 
moths, potato beetles and tobacco 
worms are all grist to his hopper. Field 
mice and rats he also devours with rel- 
ish. If a skunk takes up his abode near 
a barn, he will stay there, if undis- 
turbed, until all the rats are gone. It is 
evident therefore that the skunk is a 
much maligned quadruped. The belief 
held in many districts, that his bite pro- 
duces hydrophobia is a pure slander ac- 
cording to the United States Govern- 
ment. It is even claimed that only the 
“occasional” skunk learns to prey upon 
poultry. Most prefer an insect diet. 

We know a celebrated biologist who 
once caught a young skunk and after 
etherizing it performed a slight opera- 
tion which made it perfectly safe as a 
house pet. When suddenly surprized, 
however, the wearer of the “Alaska 
sable” would assume an attitude and 
go thru the preliminary motions that 
instantly caused all strange men and 


dogs in the vicinity to beat a hasty re- 
treat. 

If only our forward-looking farmers 
would follow the example of our bio- 
logical friend and raise a few dena- 
tured skunks, they would enjoy not 
only the best insecticide outside of a 
drug store, but could be certain that 
no tramp would long infest the yard. 


Saving Seals 


Jo Thurber, “bos’n” of the United 
States revenue cutter, the “Bear,” has 
discovered how that very valuable ani- 
mal, the fur-seal, may be conserved. 
The race has been reduced from mil- 
lions to a scant thirty thousand prin- 
cipally because of the starvation of the 
pups left ashore while the grown-ups, 
scouring the seas, are speared and shot 
by seal-fishers. 

On board the “Bear” were several 
helpless little seals, thin and scrawny, 
now and then one of them dying despite 
the milk that was fed to them each 
day. In playing with a favorite pup, 
which gnawed at his hands with its 
toothless gums, Thurber accidentally 
snapped a ligament found across the 
jaws of all young seals. A day or two 
later he was amazed to find the same 
little pup devouring a fish that he had 
semehow secured. The discovery caused 
no little excitement aboard. The liga- 
ments across the mouths of the others 
were broken, and where the teeth had 
not appeared the growth was hastened 
by rubbing the jaws and forcing back 
the flesh of the gums. These youngsters 














BOS’N JO THURBER: HIS SEAL 


followed the example of the first in 
eating fish that was offered them. 
About a dozen of the seals so 
“weaned” were shipped to the Fisheries 
Bureau. Bos’n Thurber’s discovery may 
save the lives of thousands every year. 
But the revenue cutter crews will have 
to seek out each deserted seal, break 
the ligament and help its teething. 


Philippine Scarecrows 


An American who has resided in the 
Philippines tells of a novel contrivance 
in use in those islands for frightening 
birds off the rice-fields. In a corner of 
each rice-field there may be seen a lit- 
tle house. Over the field is strung a 
network of bejuco, or Indian cane, 
much the same as that of twine strung 
over our cornfields at home. But the 
Igorrote “goes us one better.” He puts 
his child up in the little house in the 
corner and keeps him pulling at a strip 
of bejuco, which connects with those in 
the field and keeps them all in motion. 
It is a venturesome crow that is going 
to fly into that arrangement. 

In some places the network is kept in 
motion by another ingenious contriv- 
ance. Under a little waterfall a block 
of wood is suspended. The block is so 
shaped that the water, on striking it, 
drives it out away from the fall and,- 
of course, down, because of the weight 
of the water striking it. This pulls the 
string connected with the network over 
the field. Then, of course, the block 
is, by the reaction, pulled up again to 
its former level and swung back into 
the waterfall, and so on, indefinitely. 


Cotton Seed 


There was a time, not a great many 
years ago, when the seed taken from 
cotton fiber lay in great heaps around 
the gins, and was worth no more than 
the sawdust that accumulates in saw- 
mills. But now the see harvested from 
our cotton fields in one year is worth 
$136,000,000. To this great sum the 
value of the annual product has grown 
in a quarter of a century from $20,- 
000,000. After the oil has been ex- 
tracted from the seed, the cake which 
survives crushing and pressing is serv- 
iceable as food for cattle. The by-prod- 
uct once ignored, or regarded as a nui- 
sance, has increased our exports by 
many millions of dollars. We sold $42,- 
000,000 worth of the oil and cake to 
foreign buyers in 1913. 

The reduction of our foreign sales 
to $25,000,000 in 1914 caused inquiry 
by the authorities at Washington, who 
made a thoro investigation as to the 
utilization of seed taken from foreign 
cotton fields. From the published re- 
sults of this investigation the reader 
may learn what has been done with the 
seed in all other countries where cotton 
grows, and how much the industry 
abroad owes to American machinery. 
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Where People Are the Richest 


Americans are the richest people in 
the world. This was probably true be- 
fore the war and is certainly true now 
since the richest countries of Europe 
are destroying property even more rap- 
idly than lives. Various estimates be- 
fore the war credited the average 
Englishman with $1500 to $1700 and 
the Frenchman with some $1400. Bel- 
gium was a close third and Germany, 


STATES 











with about $1100, was rapidly coming 
up with them. But according to a re- 
cent bulletin of the Bureau of the 
Census on “Estimated Valuation of Na- 
tional Wealth,” the average American 
is worth $1965. 

How unequally this wealth is dis- 
tributed is shown by the accompanying 
diagram, which suggests many points 
of interest and inquiry. It appears that 
as a rule the West is richer than the 
East and the North than the South. 
The agricultural and mining states of 
the Northwest monopolize the top places 
if we exclude the District of Columbia, 
which is supported by all the states. 
In such states as Iowa and North Da- 
kota the distribution of property is 
more even than in New York. 

The gain in the last ten years has 
been tremendous in the United States 
as a whole. In 1904 the average wealth 
per capita for the country was $1318. 

Of course it is impossible to make an 
accurate valuation of real and personal 
property, but probably the figures are 
relatively correct at least. The average 
Iowan, then, man, woman or child, is 
twice as well off as a Rhode Islander 
and the latter twice as well off as the 
North Carolinian. 


Magnetic Contraction and Expan- 
sion of Metals 
The change of volume of various 
metals under the influence of magnet- 
ism, called by some writers “magneto- 
striction,” has been carefully investi- 
gated by the Jap- 


in that city in scientific investiga- 
tions of this sort. The Japanese have 
learned their lesson in western civiliza- 
tion and they may put their masters to 
the blush in more than one direction. 


Stopping the Train 


What does it cost to stop a train? 
According to the investigations of Gen- 
eral Manager F. W. Green of the Lou- 
isiana & Arkansas Railway it is sixty- 
one cents. Of course the stopping of 
light suburban trains costs much less 
and that of great, heavy expresses two 
or three times as much, but on the av- 
erage sixty-one cents will cover the bill. 
The amount is itemized as follows: 
Thirty-one cents is expended in coal 
used by the engine to get the train un- 
der way again, ten cents measures the 
time lost by the train crew owing to the 
stop,-and the remaining twenty cents is 
wear and tear. 


The Home Hamper 


As a method of getting better prices 
for first-class farm produce, Hal B. 
Fullerton, who runs a railroad com- 
pany’s experimental farm at Medford, 
Long Island, devised the home hamper 
idea. In substance the home hamper is 
a crate holding six four-quart baskets, 
which are filled with a variety of vege- 
tables and fruit in season and exprest 
direct to consumers at a price of one 
dollar and a half, transportation paid. 

The contents of home hampers are 
gathered early in the morning, washed, 
packed in paraffin paper and exprest in 
time to reach consignees for prepara- 
tion for dinner the same day. Only per- 
fect produce is shipped and it retains 
its fresh-from-the-garden condition. 
The hamper is a carefully assorted 
sample package of the farm’s contribu- 
tion to the table. After paying express 
anywhere on Long Island, or to Brook- 
lyn or Manhattan, Mr. Fullerton finds 
that at the price quoted he has a net 
profit of ninety-eight cents from each 
hamper, while the same produce con- 
signed to a commission merchant would 
net him from four to eight cents. The 
same vegetables and fruit in a city mar- 
ket would cost them from seventy cents 
to three dollars more. 





anese physicists, 
Nagavko and 
Honda, of the 
Tokyo College of 
Science. 

The results of 
their investiga- 
tion are curious, 
for the effect of 
the magnetization 
is not uniform. 
Steel, iron and 
nickek expand, 
while cobalt con- 
tracts. Divers 
other magnetic 
phenomena have 
been studied at 
Tokyo by Japa- 
nese _ investiga- 
tors, and there 











is a very pro- 
nounced activity 


NICE 


FRESH VEGETABLES HERE 


Samples of the farm’s best produce shipped direct to the consumer 
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PEACE WITH HONOR AND 
WITHOUT DANGER 


The horrors of the Balkans did not 
stay, but seemed rather to whet the ap- 
petite for war in Europe. The wildfire 
now covers the continent and no man 
can prophesy when it will cease, or 
how far it may extend. The constant 
agitation in America for adequate 
armament for defense is wider spread 
and more earnest than ever before. 
The papers are full of it, and volume 
after volume is coming from the press. 
The question of national security is al- 
ways and very properly a supreme 
one, for it may be that of life or 
death. Invasion has become « field for 
fiction, indeed there are now several 
serials in our magazines depicting pos- 
sible wars on American soil and in 
American air and waters. Are We 
Ready? is the title of a book describing 
an invasion in which, after a naval 
battle, the enemy lands near New Lon- 
don and soon captures New York and 
Boston. The author says that experts 
confirm the stery as entirely possible. 
Another, a magazine story, in book 
form, is America Fallen. In it Germany 
turns on us after peace is reached in 
Europe to punish us for non-neutrality 
and to redeem her own fortunes; Eng- 
land remains neutral because we did 
not join the Allies; Germany’s navy is 
intact and far surpasses our ready 
fleet; our indemnity reaches billions, 
let alone our losses. It is a well-con- 
structed story but rather boldly sen- 
sational. When, last summer, with 
hardly a week’s warning, several mil- 
lions of fully equipped soldiers stood in 
battle line and other millions were at 
hand, the United States had a mobile 
army of not more than 31,000 men and 
officers on its soil! Mr. Van Zile in 
The Game of Empires has reviewed the 
rushing incidents of the European war 
with all the verve of a field correspond- 
ent, bringing their warnings to our 
very door. It is noteworthy that in all 
these books on our military condition 
the talk is of defense, no notion of a 
war of aggression seems to be abroad, 
it is rather that of Peace Insurance, 
under which title Professor Stockton 
has in a business way worked out the 
problem of expense and considered also 
the problems of morality, the effect on 
the character of the people and soldiers, 
as well as the supposed opposition of 
labor. He does not deal with graft. This 
‘shameful feature is touched on, and 
also the conflict of sections and inter- 
ests, in Stultitia, a series of live Wash- 
ington dialogs, lacking finish but not 
lacking suggestion. Two brief and 
meaty summaries of the situation, both 
drawn from history by well-known stu- 
dents of war and international relations 
should be noted: Arms and the Race, 
by R. M. Johnston, and The Present 
Military Situation of the United 
States, by General Greene. The latter 
by its directness is very admirable, the 


former, with more groundwork, is 
stronger. Hudson Maxim, inventor and 
maker of implements of war and peace, 
writes with intensity and with a de- 
tailed practical knowledge that has 
forced him to choose the title, De- 
fenseless America, for a_ significant 
book showing the progress of the sci- 
ence of war. It is because war has be- 
come clearly and completely recognized 
as a science, a science absorbing to its 
purpose many other sciences, that 
preparation, in the most inclusive sense, 
of material and training commensurate 
with the importance of our trust and 
responsibilities is now agitated. The 
American Navy has always served the 
country well and nobly and we are 
proud that it furnishes such a record 
as Rear Admiral Chadwick gives us. 
Indispensable and gallant as it is, we 
are often told that our navy has such 
a wide duty of defense that it could not 
safely bear the tests that might now be 
given it by any one of three existing 
navies. Neither is it equipped for mod- 
ern warfare and defense. R. W. Nee- 
ser’s Our Navy and the Next War is 
a serious and calm facing of present 
conditions, the most serious because the 
most broadly informing of all the books 
here noted. It is a statesman-like sum- 
ming up after all the evidence is in. 
Congressmen should read it. 
Are We Ready? by H. D. Wheeler. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. The Game of Empires, 
by E. S. Van Zile. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
$1.25. Peace Insurance, by Richard Stockton, 
Jr. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. Stultitia, a 
Nightmare and an Awakening. Frederick A. 


Stokes Co. $1. Arms and the Race, by R. M. 
Johnston. The Century Co. $1. The Present 
Military Situation in the United States, by 
Major General Francis Vinton Greene. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. Defenseless America, 
by Hudson Maxim. Hearst’s International Li- 
brary Co. $2. The American es by Rear 
Admiral French E. Chadwick. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 60 cents. Our Navy and the Next War, 
M4 Robert W. Neeser. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


OFFICIAL EFFICIENCY 


We have made a marked advance in’ 


recent years, as may be seen from the 
fact that whereas formerly we all af- 
fected to be shocked by the exposures 
of mismanagement in public institu- 
tions and then denounced the exposers 
as muckrakers, at the present: time we 
take it for granted that things are not 
quite perfect and hire experts to meas- 
ure the mismanagement as accurately as 
possible with a view to reducing it to 
a minimum. But the Annual Report of 
the New York Department of Efficiency 
and Economy is more than a record of 
defects. There is a large mass of ma- 
terial describing objectively and inter- 
estingly the organization of the state 
institutions for the care of the insane, 
delinquent and criminal, with sugges- 
tions for improvement along such lines 
as accounting, economy in use of ma- 
terial, equipment and service, the feed- 
ing of inmates, repair, etc. There are 
also commendations of the distinctively 
good features in the organization or 
management of the institutions—each 


institution having apparently some such 
feature, and each being also in a posi- 
tion to learn from the others. One gets 
the impression that the people in charge 
of this work know enough to be critical 
without being captious or vindictive. 
Annual Report of the N. Y. Dept. of Efficiency 


and Economy. N. Y. State Senate, Document 
37, 1915. 


HANDBOOKS FOR HOLIDAYS 
Mother’s Day, by Susan Tracy Rice, is 
the latest of the useful American Holiday 
Series edited by Robert Haven Schauffler. 
Including Arbor and Flag days as well as 
the older festivals, these books, containing 
historical introductions, excellent selections 
in prose and verse from a wide range of 
writers and suggestive programs, are in- 
valuable to all who have to do with plan- 
ning holiday celebrations. 
Moffat, Yard. $1. 


ROAMING O’ER THE RANCH 
If you’re weary of the war in Europe 
and want to get interested in some Made- 
in-America scrapping, open E. M. Bower’s 
new book, The Flying U’s Last Stand, and 
you'll find yourself in the ranch-country of 
Montana. Besides all the old characters, 
such as Chip, Pink and the Little Doctor. 
there is a gang of claim-jumping school 
teachers, who keep things moving fast. It’s 
a typical Flying-U tale. 
Boston: Little, Brown. $1.30. 


REMINISCENCE 

There are not enough books like Mem- 
ories and Musings, by John Widdicombe, 
canon emeritus of Bloemfontein in South 
Africa. With a faculty for finding whim- 
sicality in the commonplace, with a strong 
but tolerant religious conviction, with sa- 
pient comments on the London of the fifties 
and the veldt-life of the past quarter cen- 
tury, perhaps the book’s first charm lies in 
the author’s unconsciously revealed person- 
ality. 

Dutton. $4. 
LUCK? 

Is success due to luck? The anonymous 
author of Getting a Wreng Start draws 
such a moral. Legal derelict of the old 
Southwest, fattener on the boom towns of 
Kansas, drifting, untrained journalist, and, 
at last, maker of best sellers, his life has 
been a progress—so he says—from many 
unlucky premises to one lucky conclusion. 
Those who read his biography, however. 
will give credit rather to the “sand” which 
he treats lightly than to Dame Fortune. 

Maemillan. $1. 
GENERAL GRANT 

The last decade has brought forth many 
biographies of Civil War leaders and per- 
haps no more judicial, dispassionate life of 
Grant has been among these later works 
than that by Franklin Spencer Edmonds. 
His Ulysses 8. Grant, the twentieth volume 
in the American Crisis Biographies, com- 
bines an impartial, truth-searching attitude 
with an exceptionally clear narrative style. 
His brief summary of the personal charac- 
teristics of the great general deserves es- 
pecial commendation. 

Philadelphia: Jacobs. $1.25. 


A SALVATION ARMY OFFICER 
Vividly and sincerely written, The Maré- 
chal, an account of_ Catherine Booth- 
Clibborn, by James Strahan, moves the 
reader with sympathy and admiration. A 
woman of great magnetism and force car- 
ried by devotion and enthusiasm thru tre- 
mendous ordeals, she was the founder of 
the Salvation Army in France and for 
years its powerful chief. Now she is an 
independent evangelical worker, and one 
feels that the Army lost one of its 
strongest leaders when she left its active 
service. 
Doran. $1. 








A PRISON THAT MAKES MEN 


BY M. LINCOLN SCHUSTER 


Hie ING SING is making men of 
S: Under the old system be- 
fore Warden Osborne came up 
here everything was done to crush 
us. Now with the Mutual Welfare 
League, it is just the opposite. We 
have greater privileges, greater lib- 
erty, and humane treatment. Result: 
We have reform instead of revenge; 
loyalty instead of hate; hope instead 
of despair.” 

It was Sing Sing No. X3-632198 
speaking—a slim, light-haired fellow 
hardly out of his ’teens. He was seat- 
ed on a rickety old fence in the pris- 
on yard, telling me about the new 
Sing Sing. Back of us loomed the 
gaunt cell block, with its grim array 
of tiers. In front was the Hudson, its 
oily surface shimmering in the dim 
light. 

“T tell you,” continued the young 
prisoner, “Tom Osborne has. the 
right idea, and he’s carrying it out 
wonderfully. He is making the state 
prison what it ought to be—a place 
not for the suppression of all that is 
human in us, but a place for the mak- 
ing of good citizens to go back to 
society. 

“Under the old system, if you 
weren’t a criminal when you entered 
Sing Sing, they made one of you be- 
fore you went out. Now it’s just re- 
versed. If there’s anything wrong 
with you when you come in, they 
take it out of you before you leave. 
And they do it, not by brute force, 
but by fair play and common sense.” 

In these words my convict-friend 
summed up the whole change that 
has come over Sing Sing within the 
last few months. “Change” is put- 
ting it mildly. Rather it is a revolu- 
tion—a complete overturning of the 
accepted principles of penology. Sing 
Sing today is as different from Sing 
Sing three years ago as the Ameri- 
can Government is from the Russian. 








Thomas Mott Osborne has been for 
a long time a student of penology 
and in 1913 entered the Auburn 
(New York) Prison as an experi- 
mental inmate in order to get in- 
timate knowledge of the problem. 
He was chairman of the New York 
Commission on Prison Reform 
when he was appointed warden of 
Sing Sing Prison. It is not often 
that an expert critic gets an oppor- 
tunity to carry out his own pro- 
gram of reform, and the work that 
Mr. Osborne has done since De- 
cember of last year is a _ fine 
civic achievement.— THE EDITOR. 




















Precedents have been shattered; 
the time-worn traditions have top- 
pled; what many persons decried 
as “impossible” has actually been 
achieved: Sing Sing is run on the 
honor system. It is no longer a 
vague dream or a fanciful experi- 
ment. It has been in actual operation, 
day in, day out, ever since Warden 
Osborne took charge of Sing Sing 
last December. 

I spent a day at Sing Sing and 
went over every inch of the institu- 
tion, inside and out, and I can count 
on one hand all the guards and keep- 
ers I saw during my entire visit. The 
few keepers that I did notice were 
lounging around, with nothing in 
particular to do. I saw fifteen hun- 
dred convicts eating in the mess-hall, 
with not a single guard in sight. I 
saw about ten of the prison shops 
run and directed solely by the con- 
victs, with not a single “arm of the 
law” to watch over them. I saw the 
prisoners playing ball during the 
recreation hour with perfect free- 
dom. I saw the Prison Band assem- 
bled in its own room for rehearsal, 
with no one else there but convicts 
and myself. I saw the prisoners hold 
a session of their own court, with 


convict-judges, convict-clerks and a 
convict-court-stenographer, with con- 
vict-witnesses, and convict-spectators 
solely. 

When you compare all this with 
Sing Sing as it used to be, you will 
realize what a tremendous revolu- 
tion Warden Osborne and his Mutual 
Welfare League have brought about. 
In the old days—and they weren’t 
so long ago, either—armed guards 
paced up and down the shops while 
the convicts were forced to work in 
deadly silence. Then a _ recreation 
hour was a thing unknown. But those 
were the days of relentless punish- 
ment and prison tyranny, the days 
of the lock-step and the prison 
stripes. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, a visit 
to the convicts of Sing Sing will 
strengthen your faith in humanity. 
I felt that way, from the time a 
neatly uniformed prisoner admitted 
me to the warden’s office, until the 
moment when the principal keeper 
locked the heavy gate as I slipt out 
of the prison. 

Mr. Osborne gave me a hearty wel- 
come and said that he would “begin 
the day’s work” by having me taken 
around the prison by one of the con- 
victs on the reception committee of 
the M. W. L. In a few seconds my 
light-haired young convict-friend ar- 
rived in the warden’s office. He was 
attired in a modest gray uniform— 
somewhat akin to that of a subway 
special policeman. On his coat was 
the M. W. L. button, in conspicuous 
green and white, together with the 
sergeant-at-arms’ badge. We walked 
out into the prison yard, along the 
mist-covered Hudson, and over to- 
ward the mess hall. My guide began 
to expiain the new organization of 
the prisoners. 

“There are 1700 inmates at Sing 
Sing now. They are all members of 
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PRISON MUSICIANS, PRISON “ROOTERS,” PRISON BASEBALL 


The crowd of men gathered to watch their pals play ball, and first to listen to a band composed of their own associates, is foreign enough to 
the conventional prison régime. The honor system and careful organization have made it possible 
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all ages, creeds and na- 
tionalities filled the large 
hall. They were seated 
at long, bare tables, eat- 
ing Boston baked beans 
and drinking hot coffee. 
Not a guard or keeper 
was to be seen anywhere. 
A few convicts did the 
serving. All was laugh- 
ter, fun and unsupprest 
conversation. Every- 
thing seemed thoroly hu- 
man. I saw none of the 
resentful, hateful, de- 
prest faces that one 
usually associates with 
criminals. The prisoners 
here did not look awed 
or strange, or fearfully 
silent. Instead, they re- 
acted spontaneously and 
normally to everything 
that was going on. 

My guide explained: 
“How could you expect 
good character from a 
prisoner when armed 
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BUT THE CELLS ARE STILL THERE 
These abominable holes have been cleaned and painted, but they 
are still viciously unfit for habitation. The complete destruction 
of Sing Sing is urged by Warden Osborne 


the Mutual Welfare League, which is 
the democratic, self-governing body 
of the prison. All the prisoners, ex- 
cept the invalids and cripples, are 
assigned by companies to some work- 
shop or other. Each of these com- 
panies elects a delegate by secret 
ballot. The delegates form the board 
of delegates, which in turn elects the 
executive board of five. This board 
is practically the responsible govern- 
ing body. Its members meet every 
night in the offices of the Mutual 
Welfare League to discuss plans, re- 
ceive suggestions and to issue orders. 
The executive board appoints the five 
convict judges for each month’s trial 
session. It also appoints the educa- 
tional committee, the reception com- 
mittees to handle visitors, and so on 
down the list. 

“Any member of the league may 
press charges against any other 
member for theft, violation of the 
rules, or anything else that he thinks 
is wrong. These charges are brought 
up in the court, which meets every 
day in the chapel from four to five; 
testimony is taken, the accused is put 
on trial, witnesses appear, the judges 
cross-examine, and then pass sen- 
tence. When a man is found guilty 
he is usually suspended from the 
league for a few days. This is a 
pretty heavy punishment, for it de- 
prives him of many cherished priv- 
ileges.” 

By this time we had reached the 
mess hall. Fifteen hundred men of 





guards, with guns or 
bludgeons, stood over 
him every second of the 
day, wherever he went? 
Under the old system the 
mess hall was a scene of riot and dis- 
order, of hatred and distrust. Every- 





thing was hard rubbing against the 
grain. There were hawk-eyed spies 
and sneaky stool-pigeons. Naturally, 
the prisoners were always looking for 
a chance to ‘get back’ at the keepers. 
With that sort of feeling you could 
never get reform or betterment.” 
Now under the honor system, dis- 
cipline and order are perfect. By a 
simple plan, the convicts’ elected 
leaders take charge of everything in 
the mess hall. The end man in every 
third or fourth row is the leader of 
his company. As soon as the men in 
his rows finish eating, the leader or 
delegate walks out into the central 
aisle and gives the men the signal to 
rise. At another signal they face 
around and, following their leader, 
without guards of any sort, they 
quietly march out of the mess hall. 
We went out into the open yard, 
where the boys were enjoying their 
ten-minute rest period after lunch— 
one of the privileges of the M. W. L. 
Most of the prisoners were neatly 
drest in gray flannel shirts and gray 
trousers. Others wore sweaters, and 
a few even had linen collars and 
bright-colored ties. Singly and in 
groups the boys stood around the 
court-yard, smoking cigarets, con- 
versing, arguing, reading, playing 
ball, and what not. Some were 
crouched down playing checkers. 
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IN THE SHOPS 


PRISON WORKMEN ARE UNGUARDED 


Gray shirts and trousers have replaced the stripes and self-government has banished the guards 


in all the workshops at Sing Sing 
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Others merely walked up and down, 
looking fondly over the great red- 
brick wall, which was sentinelled by 
guards with muskets. It was obvious 
where these boys’ thoughts lay. With 
all the prison reform in the world, 
the cell-bars are still a terrible form 
of punishment. But the new spirit 
of responsibility within the walls 
was strikingly shown when not long 
ago, for the first time since Warden 
Osborne took charge of Sing Sing, a 
convict escaped from the prison. Im- 
mediately the other 1600 odd mem- 
bers of the Mutual Welfare League 
passed resolutions offering a reward 
for the prisoner’s return and vigor- 
ously condemning his breach of hon- 
or and loyalty. This is practically an 
unprecedented thing in prison his- 
tory. : 

The ten minutes were up. A shrill 
bugle call pierced the air, and the 
men lined up according to their com- 
panies and marched off to the shops 
to begin the afternoon’s work. They 
were still led by their own fellow- 
convicts. 

We turned now toward the cell 
block, the most outstanding building 
on the grounds. It was built eighty 
years ago as a place for the wreaking 
of vengeance upon the state’s con- 
victs. Certainly, the men who set out 
to make it that achieved their pur- 
pose—and a little more besides. For 
of all the horror-compelling things 
to be seen in any of our state institu- 
tions none is worse than the ordinary 
cell in Sing Sing. 

It is a wretchedly small affair, to 
be exact, seven feet long, about seven 
feet high and three and a quar- 
ter feet wide. It looks more like a 
pigeon-hole cut into the stone wall 
than anything else. Some of thesé 
holes have one cot; many others have 
two—upper and lower berth. The 
block consists of six rows of gal- 
leries, with two hundred cells on 
each, making a total of 1200 cells. 
Since there are 1700 prisoners, the 
extra ones must be accommodated by 
doubling up. 

When you sit on the cot, which is 
up against the wall, your knees all 
but touch the other wall. But you 
can’t sit on the lower cot unless you 
fold the upper one against the wall. 
The cots have miserable apologies for 
mattresses, no linen, scant covering, 
and bare pillows. The only other 
thing in the cell is the bucket, a relic 
of the times of insanitation. And of 
course the cells are dismally dark— 
pitch black some of them. A little 
light filters thru the grating of the 
steel gate, as well as a little air, very 
little. The main ventilation, so-called, 
is supposed to come from an opening 
in the back of the cell. This opening 
is about the size of a big man’s fist! 
The prison is built on filled-in land, 




















Never was a dessert con- — 
fection more delightful— 
fragile wafers of delicate 
goodness with a filling 
of sweetened cream that 
fairly meltsonthetongue. 
Such are Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers. In ten-cent and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA Sugar Wafers—A confection for use 

with any dessert—at any time, anywhere. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 








FOR SALE OR TO 


“HOLMESLEA,” 


named by Oliver Wendell Holmes, at South Wood- 


stock, in the beautiful Connecticut hills; elevation 
600 feet; 20 miles from Providence and Worcester; 
less than 2 hours from Boston; 4 from New York. 
Eight acres partly landscape; well appointed dwell- 
ings; 5 master’s bedrooms; 2 baths; 3 servants’ 
bedrooms; lavatory; servants’ dining room; fur- 
nace; electric lights; spring water; sleeping porch; 
stable; cottage; fruits; garden; golf course and 


Woodstock Lake within near walking distance. 
For sale, $9,000. Might be rented with possibility 
of selling. E. B. FOSTER, 740 Watchung avenue, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 








GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 


and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. Ifa man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘this can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
ca ‘ree. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
3 


Dr. Esenweln Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 














Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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The purchasing test of big 
business demands the Royal 


Big business demands dollars-and-cents value in a type- 
writer and in the work it does. 


Big business chooses the Royal—chooses it on a result-cost, 
actual-value basis—chooses it because it produces Jeter 
work and more of it and keeps on producing it longer. 


Big business chooses the Royal because it ends the two 
great evils of the typewriter business—excesstve repairs 
and ‘‘ trading-out.”’ 


The man who needs but one typewriter chooses the Royal 
for exactly the same sound, sensible, profitable reasons. 


Get the facts. Know the Royal. 
nearest branch or agency. A demonstration puts you 
under no obligation. We are glad to let the Royal prove 
itself and sell itself to you. 


Telephone or write our 








Write today for these free 
booklets 


“Better Service”? and “One Problem 
Solved” tell how to cut the cost of type- 
written letters—save operators’ time— 
give your correspondence “class.” A 
postal brings them now. 




















Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


204 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 





quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certa{n 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime ts 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5.000 br 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 











JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, qa renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at iis Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











so that the cells are naturally damp. 
On some days, my friend told me, you 
can rub your hand against the cell-wall 
and find it soaking wet from the mois- 
ture. In summer the cells are bad 
enough, but in the winter they are 
really intolerable, I was told, owing to 
the dampness and the extreme cold. 
There is always a bad draft and very 
little heat gets up to the cells at that. 

No wonder “Tom” Osborne (as many 
of the inmates call the warden) de- 
clared that Sing Sing is unfit for pigs. 
Adjectives like “abominable” and “in- 
human” tell the story faintly. I can find 
no words to describe these cells. One 
minute in the cell block is more power- 
ful than a volume of vivid description. 
Some of the convicts try to improve 
the cells a bit. Many of them decorate 
the walls with pictures and banners. I 
noticed not a few college pennants as 
I' walked down the cell tier and peered 
thru the grating of the heavy doors. 

The real significance of these’ horri- 
ble cells in the New Sing Sing is this: 
In spite of all the honor system and 
self-government, in spite of all the 
privileges of the M. W. L. the state 
prison up at Ossining is still the black- 
est blot on New York’s records. 

This is sufficient to answer the per- 
sons who assert that Warden Osborne 
is a sentimentalist who is making the 
prison an inviting place for criminals. 
When I told my friend that some per- 
sons were speaking thus, he gave me a 
brief answer: 

“T’ll change places with any one out- 
side, at any time.” 

New York City 


PEBBLES 


Love-sick Youth—Miss Violet, won’t you 
please marry me, or play tennis with me, 
or something ?—Life. 


When a man celebrates his birthday he 
doesn’t take a day off. When a woman cele- 
brates her birthday she takes a year off— 
her age.—EHze. 


Visitor (hungry)—And at what time do 
you have dinner, my little friend? 

Terrible Boy—Soon’as you've gone.— 
New York Times. 


_ “Gladys Frogley was married this morn- 
ing.” 
“‘Who’s the happy man?” 

““Her father !”—London Mail. 


Speaking of blood-thirst—as who is not? 
—the Orpheum Theater program, Denver, 
earries this ad: “Don’t Kill Your Wife. 
Let the Western Columbia Laundry .Do the 
Work.”—New York Tribune. 


The excellence of the Creator’s work is 
officially established, as evidenced by the 
following from a motion-picture screen: 

“As God Made It. Approved by the Ohio 
State Board of Censors.”—Boston Herald. 


The One—You say you are from Lon- 
don? That would make you a Londonite. 
wouldn’t it? By the way, have you another 
of those cigars? 

The Other—Certainly! And you say you 
are from Paris?—Gargoyle. 


“It says here that the longest sentence 
in the English language contains 140 
words,” observed the old fogy. 

“That’s wrong,” replied the grouch. “The 
longest sentence contains only one word.” 
“What is that?” asked the old fogy. 

“Life,” replied the grouch—New York 
Evening Sun. 
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EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 


INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 




















Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so far as may be 
possible, thru the Question Box or by 
personal letter. Please confine questions 
to one sheet. When books, institutions, 
manufactures, and other aids to effi- 
ciency are mentioned, they are not nec- 
essarily endorsed. The Service, being a 
clearing-house of information, assumes 
no responsibility for others. 


103. Mrs. F. P., West Virginia. “‘My son and 
daughter, both at college, frequently have trouble 
with indigestion, and other ailments caused by 
it. Their health was good at home. Is there no 
way to ensure the proper food, properly eaten, 
when young people are attending college?” 


Nearly every large college employs a 
gymnasium instructor, or physical training 
director, who is supposed to be qualified 
as a dietician. But if such an official is not 
available, send us a daily menu of meals 
and between-meal bites indulged in by your 
son or daughter, and we will diagnose it in 
these columns when space permits. Lewis 
B. Allyn of Westfield, Massachusetts, has 
done pioneer work along this line—he 
might suggest a publication of value. Dr. 
Roger I. Lee, professor of hygiene at Har- 
vard University, has undertaken a pure 
food campaign, we are told, for the benefit 
of Harvard students. Write and ask him 
how to obtain the published results of his 
work. Address Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


104. Mr. C. J. W., Oregon. “Is it safe for a 
man of fifty, much overweight, and not in the 
best of health, to take up a system of exercize 
by mail instructions, from an athlete who is not 
a graduate physician? I need the exercize, but 
am opposed to running risks.” 


You would do well to have a thoro ex- 
amination by a skilled physician, particu- 
larly as to heart, kidneys and blood-pres- 
sure. Learn if your vital organs are sound 
before subjecting them to undue, or at 
least unaccustomed, strain. For a man of 
your age a gymnastic method without 
heavy weights or violent movements would 
Le | eens to sudden exertion of any 
ind. 


105. Mr. P. R. G., Chicago. “The following 
problem concerns a large number of business 
men. We have found that certain of our em- 
ployees—clerks, bookkeepers and others—make 
it a practise to work on outside lines, evenings 
and holidays, to increase their revenues. I have 
in mind especially one clerk who makes and sells 
ine cabinet-work in spare time, another acts as 
agent for magazines, etc. How do you regard 
this practise? Should it, or can it, be forbidden 
by the company? Does it not react badly on the 
business of the employer and the health of the 
employee ?” 


A simple Yes or No is seldom the cor- 
rect answer to any human problem—too 
m:ny factors are involved. An accountant, 
bending over statistics all day, might be a 
carpenter several nights a week—and both 
he and his employer gain. But an account- 
ant could not be a teacher of accountancy 
at night without impairing his work and 
imperiling his health, as he would be over- 
taxing the same group of brain-cells re- 
quired in his daily occupation. Almost any 
large business, run properly, could utilize 
the spare time of ambitious employees, on 
& pay system satisfactory to both: and it 
would seem only fair to request employees 
to consult the employer before undertaking 


The Service that 
shines through 


MAZDA 


Not the name of a thing but the mark of 


Back of the MAZDA Lamps that 
light your home stands a Service the 
like of which the world has never seen 
—-scientific research organized and car- 
ried on for the purpose of making elec- 
tric lighting better, and even more 
inexpensive than it is. 

Centering in our Research Labora- 
tories at Schenectady, where scores of 
experts delve into many fields of science, 
MAZDA Service seeks always for new 
ideas in illumination, new materials 
and-new methods of manufacture, 

And when these are tested and ap- 


proved, they are at once 

transmitted to our manufactur- 

ing centers at Cleveland and 
Harrison, and to other manufacturers 
entitled to receive this Service, for em- 
bodiment in the MAZDA Lamps they 
make. 

And so when you see the Mark of 
this Service—that word MAZDA— 
etched upon a lamp, you may be sure 
that lamp surs up the latest efforts of 
the world’s ablest lamp investigators, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4621 




















EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, | 
NEW YORK CITY 

Statement of condition June 23, 1915: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts...........$1,321,253.69 
i, Oe MO kcuebsewaeiaseedes 50,000.00 
Stocks and bonds 306,515.05 





ee 155,421.33 
SE EG eae 6,934.35 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank 163,899.86 
et SOGUN Wa 0s 00s v0 ade sees 253,591.45 
Dn ¢(<¢ibsnbhenebeundediwawed 407,118.91 
$2,664,734.64 
LIABILITIES 
RE ist ob ak nace elbow made $250,000.00 | 
Surplus and profits. .....cccoe. 64,196.64 
DL, 6 cu eGancdakenes esis 50,000.00 | 
Due banks and bankers........ 13,886.61 | 
Dividends unpaid ............. 128.25 | 
Deposits rer rT + 2,279,470.62 
FOE 75,000.00 
Acceptances under letters of 

ER We hacdkew an nai emeaet oak 7,052.52 


$2,664,734.64 
OFFICERS 
VINCENT LOESER, President 
OSCAR STINER, Vice-President 
GEO. E. HOYER. Cashier 














H. V. E. TERHUNE, Asst. Cashier 











A SUMMER JOB 
for EVERY BOY 


Thousands of copies of The Inde- 
pendent are sold to students in High 
Schools. Now that school has closed 
these students will not be able to ob- 
tain copies at their schools. The par- 
ents as well as the students will want 
to continue to read The Independent. 
You can supply them without much 
work. Write today and we will set 
you up in business and tell you how 
to make some extra every 
week acting as our Local Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


money 
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Of course you don’t know what you said! 


You would be a living wonder if you did. You have dictated thirty-odd 
other letters—and talked and thought about a hundred and one other things 
since you dictated that fourth paragraph of Maxwell’s letter. 

That sort of come-back happens every day where they still write every 
letter twice—once in shorthand and once on the typewriter. Don’t blame 
your stenographer! She writes in shorthand what she gets—and if you talk 
away from her, fumbling through papers and looking out of the windows—don’t 
blame her if she can’t get what you dictate. You are to blame for the system 

Cure that? Surest thing in the world. And that’s only one thing. Let your typis 


produce what you pay her for—finished typewriting. And get more letters and better 
letters—and at much less cost per letter. 


Just do what other progressive, thinking men are doing. Dictate to the Dictaphone. 


DIC TAPAVNE 


ACGISTCTRED 
SUITE 1721B, WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
Stores in the principal cities—dealers everywhere. 
Official dictating machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
** Your Day’s Work”’—a book we should like to send you. 

















SCHOOLS 
Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 5 
Indorsed by every American University. Individual plan of f 
work for each boy College preparatory course and a good train- 
ing for business life. Special course in agriculture. Scientific 
physical care. Pure water, good food. 200 acre farm. A school Mary A. Lathbury 
of character. 28th year opens Sept. 21st. Write for catalogue 


No. 11. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. Chautauqua’s Poet Laureate 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY || consining all of her Lyrics and Hymns 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK , 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President Portraits of the Author 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate ‘i : y : 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 The introduction is written by 17> ame 


Vincent, and the foreword by 


For information, apply to W. Garret Horder of England. 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 
Price $1.25 Postpaid 


Florida = School for|| ti NUNC LICET PRESS 


920 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Crarence E, Snyper, A.M., Director 
Exclusive, Out of Door Tutoring School. Fall— 


North Michigan. Winter—Florida West Coast. 
Spring—Blue Ridge Mts., N. C. Fall term opens 


pep. 14th, 1915. ver illustrated, Booklet and Ch 

information write to Director, 307 Monroe Bldg., f Add 

Chicago, Ill. Phone, Rand. 168s, - ange 0 ress 
If you are going away for the sum- 

A U ‘ H oO IR tong, mer, you will want The Independent 


to follow you. Let us know your 

















Have you manuscript copy, not less than 25,000 


words, you intend for BOOK issue? We will new address, if possible, three weeks 
carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, with ahead. Be sure to give us your old 
view of capital investment in manuf: acture, ad- address also. 

vertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. THE INDEPENDENT 


61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 

















outside work. You cannot prohibit such en- 
terprise, however, unless you have a check- 
up method which proves the quantity and 
quality of each employee’s daily output of 
sales, duties or responsibilities. Then if 
night work depletes efficiency you can rule 
against it, or establish a system of reward- 
ing your man for spare-time effort in your 
own business, the latter course being the 
wiser one. 





106. Mr. E. N. S., Vermont. “My physician 
forbids me to eat starchy foods. I am very fond 
of cereals, and believe they are good for me, as 
I do a large amount of brain work. Can I ob- 
tain by parcel post, from New York or else- 
where, grain foods that are suitable for dia- 
betics ?” 

You can. Write the Pure Gluten Food 
Company, 90 West Broadway, New York; 
also the Lust Health Food Bakery, 105th 
street and Park avenue, New York; also 
the Health Food Company, Lexington ave- 
nue and Twenty-third street, New York. 
You will find an assortment of gluten flour, 
bread, zwieback, wafers, breakfast foods, 
and other anti-diabetic products. 





107. Mr. L. V. H., Pennsylvania. “Is there 
any way to prevent the wrong use, or actual 
theft, of one’s ideas for improving business? I 
have often made suggestions for increasing the 
efficiency of my department, but invariably the 
chief or some other employee has taken ad- 
vantage of my ideas, either gaining the credit 
and ultimate promotion, or bungling my plans 
so that they could not be used. How can I pro- 
tect myself?” 

Keep your mouth closed. The originator 
of ideas, like the originator of inventions, 
has no recourse against the pirate who 
steals the product of his thought. The orig- 
inal man is apt to be overgenerous and 
overtalkative. Think enough of yourself and 
your advancement to refrain from telling 
anybody your ideas. Many department 
chiefs are jealous and suspicious of their 
clerks, fearing loss of position and super- 
sedence by an underling. Put your ideas 
into brief, dignified letters to the secretary 
or some other high official of your company. 
If your plans are good, you will find a 
hearing and gradually win promotion. 


108. Mr. C. F. W., New Jersey. “How can a 
large work-room in an old building be ventilated 
so as to give perfect circulation without drafts?” 

By leaving windows open a foot or so 
at the top (less in cold weather), six inches 
or more at the bottom, and attaching to 
bottom sashes an outfit of patent deflectors 
which turn the air current upward and 
prevents the inflow of “drafts.” A revolv- 
ing shuttle is also made, for insertion in 
the top sash, the force of air thru the aper- 
ture keeping the shuttle in motion. A good 
architect or builder should be able to fur- 
nish details and specifications. 


109. Dr. E. B. M.,- California. “I am a firm 
believer in the control of mind over matter, and 
have traced many physical diseases to mental 
causes. But I cannot tolerate many of the ab- 
surdities in the popular cults of the day, which 
have no regard for science, hygiene or experi- 
ence. Often I would recommend books of opti- 
mism and inspiration to my patients, but fear to 
put delusions in their minds. Can you name a 
few writers on practical psychology whose teach- 
ings are healthy and sane?” 

You would probably be interested in the 
writings of Professor William James, Dr. 
Paul Dubois, Dr. O. S. Marden, Dr. Hor- 
atio Dresser, James Allen, Henry Wood, 
Ralph Waldo Trine. These men do not, so 
far as we know, preach any cult or ism, 
but rather aim to put the individual in 
command of himself thru discovery and 
use of his own mental and spiritual powers. 


110. Mr. V. A. T., Massachusetts. “‘I come of 
a race of teachers, my parents and grandparents 
having taught for many years. Naturally I 
planned to become a college professor, and 
studied with that in view. On graduation I find 
an opening in a business house that seems at- 
tractive, but has no connection with school work. 
Should I take such a position, or wait for a col- 
lege instructorship to appear?” 

On _ general principles we should say 
take the position and think yourself mighty 
lucky. Fate has a habit of sending us what 
we need. Our part is to accept it and 

make the most of it. One of the blights on 
the whole system of education in America 
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is the fact that most of our teachers never 
did anything but teach, hence never came 
in touch with real life as found in the 
shops, factories, streets, homes, clubs, and 
other gathering places of ordinary people. 
If you can spend a year in rubbing up 
against actual conditions of the present 
world, your future work as a teacher will 
be greatly enhanced in value. 


111. Mr. W. C. H., Missouri. “Will you kindly 
send me any information which you deem helpful 
for me, as the man at the head of a department 
in a large chemical works? I shall be very grate- 
ful to you.” 

The journals and other publications of 
the American Chemical Society, Box 505, 
Washington, D. C., are considered stand- 
ard by experts in your field. The Librarian 
of the Chemists Club, 52 East Forty-first 
street, New York, would probably give you 
further information as to books designed 
to serve your purpose. 


112. Dr. J. B. R., Pennsylvania. “You would 
oblige many physicians and not a few chronic 
sufferers by referring to a hospital, or a book, 
offering the latest investigations as to the cause 
and cure of cancer. This is one of the most 
painful problems in the experience of the best 
doctors, and as many people dread the affliction, 
whether rightly or wrongly, a word on the 
authorities would be deeply appreciated.” 

One of the most informing books on the 
subject of cancer is that by Dr. William 
Seaman Bainbridge. This contains advice 
for both physician and layman. The U. S. 
Census Bureau has recently undertaken a 
system of research and investigation cover- 
ing the whole subject; probably you would 
learn how to obtain the results, on applica- 
tion to the Bureau. An original method of 
treating cancer has been evolved by the 
head of the New York Skin and Cancer 
Hospital, Second avenue and Nineteenth 
street, New York. This includes, besides 
medication and surgery as needed, factors 
of sunlight, ozone, perfect mastication, the 
omission of dietetic stimulants and all 
other excesses, in short the regulation of 
the life habits whose disturbance aggra- 
vates the growth of abnormal cell tissue. 


113. Mrs. H. C. B., Long Island. “Can you 
recommend a graduate of an approved modern 
cooking school, who might come to our home 
and instruct our two daughters, also our maid, 
in the science and art of hygienic marketing 
and cooking? Are there any colleges, women’s 
clubs, or other institutions providing a mail 
course in this and other branches of Domestic 
Science ?” 

You might arrange with the School of 
Household Arts, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University or the Boston Cooking 
School, or any other of recognized stand- 
ing, to have a graduate act as tutor in 
your family. For answer to your second 
question write Mrs. Winnifred Harper 
Cooley, care of National Food Magazine, 
45 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 
Also get announcement of American School 
of Home Economics, Chicago. 





114. Mr. D. L. A., New York City. “My chief 
talent is in writing verse, and I want to make 
this my life-work. But my poems do not sell, 
and as my means are limited, all my endeavors 
must count financially. Must I go into some line 
for which I am not fitted, or is there a way to 
earn a living by aid of a gift of rhyme?” 

With some technical training, you could 
probably furnish advertising jingles and 
eatch-phrases for an advertising agency, 
manufacturer of a product having national 
distribution, or company controlling the 
space of street-cars, bill-boards and other 
large advertising mediums. The newspapers 
in leading cities, particularly the morning 
ones, often buy topical verse describing a 
local or national current event in a bright 
or humorous way. Some such “pot-boiling” 
exercize may serve to keep your muse in 
trim while your experience grows and char- 
acter develops. 

What makes a real poet is not the “gift 
for rime,” but the depth of feeling under 
it, breadth of view beyond it, sense of pain. 
sublimity and hope thru and around and 
above the expression in words. All you can 
expect to do for years is to keep the rhyth- 
mic faculty in tune, while your message is 
crystallizing from your knowledge of life. 
The true song is of sympathy, and sym- 
pathy is of experience. 














Copyright, U.S. A. 1915, by 
The B.V.D. Company. 


Play The Game Of “Beat-The-Heat” 
In B.V.D. And You'll Win. 


HE “‘big game”’ that every mother’s son of us must play all 
day and every day is ‘‘ Beat-The-Heat.’’ B.V. D. Underwear 
not only makes summer endurable, but pleasurable. Its 
cool, clean, soft feel soothes your body when you put it on. 
Its freedom of arm, leg, all over, smooths your temper while 


you have it on. 


The heat isn’t less, but you feel it less. 


When you buy B.V. D. you are not only buying the utmost Comfort, but the 
highest Quality. Materials, making, fit, finish, durability—all are inspected 
and perfected ‘with unceasing care to give you the most for your money. 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 


B.V.D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. { 
« 








B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00, 
and $1.50 the Garment. 


(Trade Mark Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. and Fereign Countries) 


Firmly insist upon seeing this label and firmly 
refuse to take any Athletic Underwear without it. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency, 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 














OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR COTTAGE 








Poccno Manor 33 Pennsylvania 
(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 


Spring in the mountains with a 

wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 
_ Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and trout fishing, with cozy 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 

M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. 














WANT Men to get members and 

a lodges on com- 
- _ mission basis for the 
OWLS, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 











50 Leading Boat Builders have joined with 


the Gray fotorCompany in issuing a cat- 

alog showing the specialties of each, 

which includes fishing launches complete 

from $125 upward to mahogany finished 

express launches with Self-starting 6-Cyl- 

inder 4-Cycle Gray Motors for $2500. 

Cruisers from $450 up, This book helps 

oe select just the model of boat you have 

m looking for and tells you where to 

buy it and what it will cost. Send for this 

big Boat Catalog today. Free. Also Gray 

, agine Sataleg showing full line of 2and 4cycle 
marine motors from $5 upwards, one to six cylinders. 


Gray Motor Co., 356 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich 
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If you are a 


“SMALL INVESTOR” 


Say, $1000 to $5000—con- 
sider the advantages offered 
by a 6% North Dakota Farm 
Mortgage. 


Six per cent; on a natural 
security, not man-made; 
all the time growing in 
value; safety not depend- 
ing on an uncertain fran- 
chise or on the demand for 
a manufactured commod- 
ity, but based on the value 
of rich farm land, a na- 
tional resource, God-made 
and everlasting. 


Here’s your opportunity to get 
safety and an attractive 
yield. 


Write for descriptive booklet 207. 








Walter L.Williamson 


Lisbon North Dakota 








DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, July 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Wednesday, June 30, 1915. 


G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1915, at the office of the Treas- 
urer in New York, will be paid by the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 








WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1915, will be paid July 30, 1915, to 
stockholders of record as of June 30, 1915. 

H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 
New York, June 17, 1915. 





AMERICAN LIGHT AND TRACTION CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE, 


The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a meeting held July 6th, 1915, declared a cash 
dividend of One and One-half Per Cent. (1%%) 
on the Preferred Stock, a cash dividend of Two 
and One-half Per Cent. (2%%) on the common 
stock and a dividend of Two and One-half (2%) 
shares of common stock on every One hundred 
(100) shares of common stock outstanding, all 
payable August 2, 1915. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. on 
July 15, 1915, and will reopen at to A. M. on 
August 2, 1915. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 








LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1915. 


The Transfer Books of the Registered 5 per 
cent. Bonds of LAggett & Mvers Tobacco Company 
will close at 3 o’clock p. m. July 15, 1915, for the 
os A gee of interest on said bonds, due August 1, 
915, and will reopen at 10 o'clock a. m., August 
8, 191 T. T. ANDBRSON, Treasurer. 
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THE SEAMEN’S LAW 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has asked for the opinions of 
more than 700 American chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade concern- 
ing the new seamen’s law, which is 
driving American ships out of the 
ocean trade or causing them to seek 
registry under the British flag. The Dol- 
lar Company sold two of its Pacific 
ships at Vancouver last week, and the 
Pacific Mail’s boats are soon to be with- 
drawn from the Pacific route. It is said 
that American freight carriers on the 
Great Lakes must take British registry 
or go out of business, and passenger 
boats there may be unable, under the 
new law, to meet Canadian competition. 
The “Minnesota” arrived at Seattle 
last week with the largest cargo— 
hemp, tea and silk—ever carried across 
the Pacific, and is about to sail for 
Vladivostok with another great cargo, 
including 10,000 tons of steel rails, but 
that will be her last trip under our 
flag. Resolutions adopted by the Amer- 
ican Asiatic Association a few days ago, 
an association including the chief 
American exporters and importers do- 
ing business with eastern Asia, say that 
“the so-called La Follette bill” (mean- 
ing the seamen’s act) not only makes 
the rehabilitation of our merchant ma- 
rine impossible but will cause a trans- 
fer to foreign registry of many vessels 
now flying the American flag. They also 
urge reconsideration by Congress of the 
provisions of the new law, to “relieve 
our shipping interests from the disas- 
trous consequences which they are en- 
tirely united in declaring must attend 
the execution of this ill-conceived and 
hastily considered piece of legislation.” 
Similar action has been taken by many 
trade organizations. 

The law will go into effect in the 
first week of November. It is unfortu- 
nate that Congress will not be in ses- 
sion until a month later. If it were in 
session now we believe that the law 
would promptly be amended. 


COTTON 


Many estimates of this year’s reduc- 
tion of cotton acreage have been made. 
As a rule they were excessive. It is 
shown by the Government’s report, re- 
cently issued, that the cotton fields 
now cover 31,535,000 acres, the smallest 
area since 1905, and that the reduction 
made was 5,871,000 acres, or a little 
more than 15% per cent. For some time 
after the beginning of the war, it will 
be recalled, our cotton growers were in 
an unfortunate plight, having a record- 
breaking crop ori their hands, with for- 
eign markets virtually closed. They 
were advised and urged, last year, by 
Government officers and others to make 
a large reduction of acreage for this 
year’s crop. The reduction of 15% per 


cent is equivalent to about 2,500,000 
bales. The condition on June 25 (80.3) 
is higher than the ten years’ aver- 
age. 

While the crop will be much below 
last year’s, the growers will have all 
they can sell. Exports have recently 
been declining. In September last they 
were almost nothing. They soon began 
to grow and they reached the summit 
in February. and March. In those 
months the average weekly shipments 
exceeded 300,000 bales. But for some 
time past the quantities going out have 
been small, about 50,000 or 60,000 bales 
a week. We cannot sell to Germany or 
Austria, and the Allies now have large 
supplies on hand. Fortunately the do- 
mestic demand has improved. But the 
part of the old crop carried over will 
be great, and it cannot reasonably be 
expected that prices will be higher than 
they are now. If the growers need help 
they can get it without difficulty, for 
there is much idle money in the banks, 
where reserves are very large. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has appointed a 
committee, whose chairman is W. P. G. 
Harding, to inquire as to the condition 
of the planters and to make plans for 
giving them financial aid. 


GREAT FOOD CROPS 


Crops reports continue to show how 
fortunate our country is in the food 
products of its soil. Last year’s record- 
breaking crop of wheat gave a great 
surplus to be exported at high prices 
to nations engaged in war. And now, 
with the war still making an abnormal 
demand, we are beginning to harvest 
a wheat crop much larger than that of 
1914. Because of the war, and of the 
high prices due to it, our farmers in- 
creased the acreage of their crops. The 
recent July report of the Government 
shows a wheat yield estimate exceed- 
ing that of June, and there are some 
who think a crop of a billion bushels 
is in sight. From the winter-sown 
plants we are to have 668,000,000 
bushels, and a gain of 21,000,000 in the 
month raises the estimate of spring 
wheat to 295,000,000. Here is a total 
of 963,000,000, with which may be 
compared a ten years’ average of only 
686,000,000, and last year’s unprece- 
dented yield of 891,000,000, which ex- 
ceeded by 128,000,000 the largest crop 
in the past. 

This report is the first in which corn 
appears, and corn is the largest and 
most valuable of our grain crops. The 
condition of the corn fields is not high 
(81.2), but an increase of the planted 
area by nearly 6,000,000 acres must 
not be overlooked. There is promise of 
2,814,000,000 bushels, a crop exceed- 
ing the ten years’ average and larger 
than last year’s by 142,000,000. The 
condition of the growing oats improved 
in June, and 111,000,000 bushels have 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 
| 


jat the close of business on the 23rd day of | 
| Jane, 1915: 





RESOURCES 
| Stock and bond investments, viz: 
| Public securities (book walue, 
H $53,445.20); market value.. $91,600.00 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Private securities (book walue, | 


$4,290,154.89); market value 4,152,000.09 
Real estate owned.............. 900,000.00 | 
Loans and discounts secured by | 
bond and mortgage, deed or } 

other real estate collateral.. 5,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 

other collateral............... 14, 229,130.21 
Loans, discounts and bilis pur- | 

chased not secured by collat- 

OS Ee eee eer pe 11,020,978.74 
Over@rafts .....ccccecsceccecess 2,904.81 | 
Lue from approved réserve de- | 

positaries, less amount of off- 

GEER, bedtvececescvcagscetecones 216,053.03 | 
Due from trust companies, banks | 

and bankers not included in 

preceding iteM.........eeeeee. 595,229.24 
Bpecie ..cccecccccccccccccccccce 


4,605,798.43 | 
United States legal tender notes | 
































and notes of national banks.. 1,609,880.00 
Federal reserve noteS........... 30,500.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Exchanges and “@hecks for next 
day’s clearingS.........+0.. 9,841,068.58 
Other cash ‘teMS.......eeeee0- 55,911.03 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest not entered on 
books at close of business on 
above @ate........... eocccee 82,300.00 
Wetel ccsvccsess ovccccccccce s $41,428,304. 16 
| LIABILITIES 
Capital stock............ ee 
Surplus on market value: 
Surplus fund......... ecccccces 00 | 
Undivided profits.............. oo ee, 77 ‘0D 
Surplus on book value, $6,307,- | 
| | Deposits: 
| Due New York State savings 
} DE snvdessaesecabonereenes 4,911,482.23 
| Deposits subject to check...... 16,635,813.47 
Demand certificates of deposit. 528.58 
| Cashier’s checks outstanding... 391,859.02 | 
| Certified checks.............+. 6, 649,889.24 | 
| Unpaid dividends.............. 247.00 | 
Due trust companies, banks- and 
| SE nro Cehewedeedeessbce 11,058,386.63 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
| Acerued interest not entered on 
books at close of business on 
above date...... oecceecece 40,400.00 
[ SE ee ae ENS $47,428,354.16 








NOTICE 
THE SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS located at Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, is closing its affairs. All 
note holders and other creditors of the association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims for payment. 
A. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
Dated May 4, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Louis K. Hull, Attorney, for The Security Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. 


SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


The demand in unsettled times for good first mort- 
gages indicates their unusual stability. 

First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are usually 
on property worth three times the money loaned. We have 
loaned over $1,000,000 and not a single cent lost to any in- 
vestor or a single foreclosure sale made. Write for booklet de 
scribing methods and list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 


Aurelius-Swanson Co., Inc. 
Bldg. Oklaho 


51 State Nat. Bank ma City, Okla. 


TYPEWRITERS PRICES 


ters Re- 
ery machine 




























SUMMER 


these 
built hy ourown Pentories. Ev 
is guaranteed for one year. 


Hemtagtons » $3 0 $00 Smiths 


Sovate 
a Smit ‘Smiths Olivers 


We have others. Send for catalog ‘coanae 
them, and address of nearest branch office. 


CAN WRITING MACHINE CO.., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO GET 
SUMMER HOME IN MAINE 


FOR SALE: 35 acre farm on Penobscot River. 
% mile shore front. Colonial house in fine repair. Beau- 
tiful view. Ideal summerhome. No dealers. Price very low. 
For particulars address Box R, care of The Independent. 


The Speed of the Daily 


is closely approached by The Independent, 
with the fine printing of the Weekly and a 
National reach and influence not provided 
by the Daily Newspaper. Swift National 
service for the Advertiser with a Big New 
Story to tell. 





Nearly 








been added to the estimate of one 
month ago, making 1,399,000,000 
bushels, which almost equals the high- 
est record and exceeds the crop of 1914 
by more than 250,000,000 bushels. 

For nearly all the other crops in- 
creases over last year’s yields are indi- 
cated, barley rising from 194,000,000 
bushels to 208,000,000, rye from 42,- 
000,000 to 46,000,000, flaxseed from 
15,500,000 to 16,000,000, rice from 
23,000,000 to 30,000,000, and tobacco 
from 1,034,000,000 pounds to 1,105,- 
000,000. But the quantity of white po- 
tatoes will be slightly reduced. 

The increase of our exports of food 
was a great factor in making that 
$1,000,000,000 excess of exports over 
imports (in the fiscal year just closed), 
which has been the subject of much 
pleasurable consideration. In the eleven 
months that ended with May we sold 
and shipped to foreign buyers $724,- 
000,000 worth of foodstuffs, against 
only $281,000,000 worth in the cor- 
responding months of the preceding 
year. Here was a gain of $443,000,000 
which could not be ascribed to am- 
munition, guns, or other things used 
in battle. The outward movement of 
such food supplies cannot be checked 
for a long time, not even by the restor- 
ation of peace, and we shall be able to 
spare all that foreign nations may want 
to buy. 


COST OF THE WAR 


Within the last few weeks several es- 
timates, official and otherwise, of the 
money cost of the great war have been 
published on the other side of the At- 
lantic. F. D. Acland, financial secretary 
of the British Treasury, said at a pub- 
lic meeting that the cost to Great 
Britain was $150 a second, or $12,- 
960,000 a day. Lloyd George’s aver- 
age, recently made known, was $10,- 
500,000 a day. 

Asking for a credit of $1,250,000,000, 
Premier Asquith, in the House of Com- 
mons recently, said that England’s 
war expenditures for some time to come 
would not be less than $15,000,000 a 
day. From April 1 to June 12 they 
— been at the rate of $13,300,000 a 

ay 

Edmond Thery, a well known French 
economist, says the military expendi- 
tures of the Allies for the first year 
of the war will be $10,000,000,000, and 
those of Germany, Austria and Turkey 
$7,400,000,000. This is an average of 
$1,440,000,000 a month, $48,400,000 a 
day, and $2,000,000 an hour. The 
French Minister of Finance has said 
‘in the Chamber of Deputies that the 
cost to France in April was $500,000,- 
000. Japan’s Minister of Finance re- 
cently reported to the diet that Japan’s 
expenditures for the war had been 
$50,000,000. 








The following dividends are announced: 

American Chicle gy eete, common, 
cent, payable July 20. 

American Light La Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, 2% per cent; also 
2% shares of common stock on every 100 shares 
common stock outstanding; all payable August 2. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
| ~~ peace quarterly, 1 per cent, payable 

uly 


1 per 
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| 
| REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
| 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 23d day of 
June, 1915: , 
‘RESOURCES 


Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 
$1,111,250); mée¢rket vabue.. 
Private securities (book value, 





$1,126,000.00 





$10,498,387.50); market value 
Real estate owned...........+.. 
Mortgages owned......0.....005. 
|} Loans and discounts secured by 
other collateral................ 
Loans, discounts: and bills pur- 
chased not secured by collateral 
Due from approved reserve de- 
positaries less amount of off- 


10,524,.960.00 
1,195,000.00 


43,073,285.50 
10,960,970.53 


Other deposits secured by a 
pledge of assets, Board of 
Trustees, U. S. Postal Sav- 
SC Oe 

Not preferred, as follows: 

Deposits subject to check.... 

Time deposits, certificates, 
and other deposits, the pay- 
ment of which cannot le- 


598,915.59 
30,917,483.50 


gally be required within 
See GPG. cccccccesssens 14,753,328.10 
Other certificates of deposit 8,007,558.28 
Due trust companies, banks 
and bankers.........eeeee. 4,986,464.31 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
Reserves far taxes, expenses, 
GOR cccvensscvcscccevessesss 182,500.00 
Accrued interest entered on 


books at close of business on 
GHOVE Gall. ccccsececcccccsce 
Estimated unearned discounts. . 


685,247.00 
40,861.39 


occccccccccccecceecees $84, 256,089.85 





3,399,625.00 | 


BOND ioncdovccctorecescvescease 8,978,590.15 
Specie (gold certificates)........ 4,500,000.00 
| Other assets, viz.: 
| Accrued interest entered on 

books at close of business on 
SD SE oa Sekt 66 newantues 497,649.67 
| Total sseseseeeeereeeesesees $84,256,089.85 | 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock. ..ccccccccccewcscce $2,000,000.00| 
Surplus on market values* 

SUMS TORE. cccccccscccccese 12,000,000.00 

Undivided profits.............. 2,778,358.86 

Surplus on book value, $14,737,- 

036.36. 
| Deposits: 

Preferred, as follows: 
| Due New York State savings 

DOMED. évcacersedccapectous 5,672,323.08 
Other deposits due as execu- 
| tor, administrator, guar- 
| dian, receiver, trustee, com- 
| mittee or depositary...... 2,233,049.74 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 

was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. ‘The latter company was ren g oo a 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the Testiehieen by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 
to the value of............ 

Received premiums thereon to 
the extent of 

Paid losses during that period 


27,964,578, 109.00 


287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


Issued certificates of profits 

to denlers....ccccccccccees 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

Geemed ..ccccccccccscesece 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

OS rT 6,989,660.00 


Interest paid on certificates 
AMOUNTS tO... cccscccceees 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 
OB Be cv ccdcccsccccccsseses 14,101,674.46 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 


23,020,223.85 


miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued 


subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. , 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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LITTLE TRAVELS 


For Health, Pleasure or Business. This Department answers all questions 
about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. Address: 


“INFORMATION ” 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street New York 
SMMUMUUNNNUNLNUULUNLLUULLULLAUULAULLUNLUUULLUAELLUUUUUOUALEL UH uc PTNUULUUUUUUULIN ce 


ONAL ULLAL 











Lnsur ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















The American ‘‘Cure’’ Giving the 
Nauheim Baths with a Natural, lodo- 


ferruginous Radio-active Brine. 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEI 


a. TERETE 





Mn un ane EU ane 


wat 


5 f mpneoet Springs Health Resort and ~ 
The E P Open All The Year. Five | 
cies Walk From Watkins Glen. 

A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 


Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
through the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, 


sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 
Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 


THE BATHS ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 


and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake - 


WILLIAMSTOWN APPALACHEE CAMPS 


Unique situation on both Appalachee Lake and Ocean. Booklet 
BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK opr: 


are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 




















THE SPA SANATORIUM 
OPEN 


AL THAYER, M. D., Ballston See, N. LS near Saratoga Springs. 
well 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 


os w bath house, swimming 
l. Electric — Nauheim baths. Booklets 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BeauTIFUL” 


CALIFORNIA 


AND THE EXPOSITIONS 


Weekly departures during the season of Tours 

de Luxe, the acme of convenience and luxury. 

Attractive Special-Train Tours at moderate 

fares. All Routes. Itineraries include Panama, 
rand Canyon, Yosemite, Yellowstone, Alaska, 

Colorado, Canadian Rockies. Also 

Travel Tickets Only with or without Hotels. 


JAPAN Svecia! Tours for Emperor's 


Coronation in November 
Absolutely the Best Travel Service 


Send for t/'ustrated Booklet 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 

















“QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS” 


Excursion Fares 
qesten and Jacksonville - - 
] mand Norfolk - - 
rofladelphia and Boston - - - 
Philadelphia and Jacksonville 
Baltimore and Boston 
Baltimore and Jacksonville - 


Including meals and 
steamer. 





21.0 

39.00 
25.00 
35.00 


} stateroom berth on 
Fine steamers. Best service. 


Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 


W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 
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CRITICISM HAS BEEN A 
BLESSING 


In the official organ of the fraternal 
society known as the Court of Honor 
I find the following observation credited 
to Judge George W. Allen, of some one 
of the district courts of Colorado, 
quoted with approval and, to the ed- 
itor, of such seeming value that he 
“cannot conquer an inclination to pass 
it along”: 

If you want to destroy a fraternal so- 
ciety and want it to go out of existence 
before that day—the death day—when you 
expect your wife and children to receive 
these benefits, why, criticize it; find fault 
with it; object to what your officers do? 
Circulate these criticisms among your 
neighbors, your associates and your fellow 
members, and the time will soon come when 
all the hope of realizing benefits from what 
you have paid in will vanish and the so- 
ciety will be no more. 

As I view the subject, Judge Allen 
regards the situation too seriously. As 
a matter of fact, such progress, such 
improvement, as fraternal insurance 
has made is founded on the adverse 
criticisms unsparingly leveled against 
it in the past. No business—and after 
all the sentiment is exhausted, it is a 
business—ever started out with a wg- 
ger stock of fatuity than did that. Even 
tho its promoters believed the proposi- 
tions they formulated—and some of 
them did not—they were false and, pur- 
sued, were bound to result in disaster 
to those who shared in them. As it is, 
the insurance chances of hundreds of 
thousands of men who believed in them, 
and clung to them, have been irretriev- 
ably ruined. There is no eleventh hour 
repentance scheme in life insurance. 

Fraternal life insurance has not been 
destroyed by criticism. Those societies 
which are now dependable have been 
made so by it. Criticism has been their 
salvation. As applied to every effort, 
fraternal insurance included, if cor- 


| rect, nothing in the way of criticism 
| ean injure it; if it is wrong, it should 


be criticized and thereby either made 
right or destroyed. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Now that the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company has become a purely mu- 
tual organization, it is gratifying to 
note the action recently taken by its 
management in severing the relations 
heretofore existing between its direc- 
torate and that of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Newark. We are told by 
President Dryden of the Prudential 
that one of the objects sought in retir- 
ing the stock of that institution was 
the severance of the interdependent 
stock relationship which then existed 
between the two companies, and the re- 
moval of representatives of each from 
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WHEN YOU GO TO 
CALIFORNIA— 


You are going right into 
Wells Fargo country. Born 
in the West, Wells Fargo to- 
day possesses a particularly 
extensive Pacific Coast organi- 
zation. We maintain our own 
Pavilions for tourists on grounds of 
both expositions. Our Travelers 
Checks pass like currency, but they 
are better than currency, because you 
need have no fear that your money 
will be stolen—you are the only 
person who can cash the checks 
made out in your name. 

These are good reasons for carry- 
ing your money in 


~ WELLS FARGO 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They are for sale at our offices and at prin- 
cipal banks, railroad and steamship offices. 
Guide - books to both €: iti on licati to 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 51 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 

Full information from 

CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 

ADIRONDACKS 
Grand View Hotel 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
Overlooking two beautiful lakes; modern, home comforts. 
Established clientele; exceptional table, orchestra, eleva- 

tor, private baths, etc. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, baseball, dancing. 
Send for circular. 4 W. CARROLL, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
PRICE REDUCED! 
2 : 
Sfe Solid Oak Letter File 
The “Old Reliable” by : 
which filing cabinet values 
are judged. A staunch, 
sturdy cabinet of known § 
merit. Not changed or 
theapened in any way. 
Improved facilities, in- 
creased production, etc., 
enable us to reduce the 
— from $13.25 to 
. Paid in Eastern 
and Central States. 
Holds 20,000 letter size 
Papers or equivalent of 
orders, catalogs, tariffs, 
etc., on edge, for quickest 
reference. Its 30 frame 
joints are interlocked, 
glued and held by 60 
screws. Almost wearproof 
and dustproof. Roller 
Bearings and Self-locking 
follow blocks. Golden, 
Weathered or Natural 
finish. 2and 3 drawersizes 
Proportional. Free—‘‘Fil- 
ingSuggestions,’’ourhelp- 
ful booklet on filing and 
indexing, sent with Cata- 
log “F” 


—96 pages of- No. 421 
ficeequipment. See your dealeror writeus. 


The 2 Manufacturing Co. 
61 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 


New York Office, 75 
The Knochtel Furn. Co. Lid, Hanoven Ont. Ganadi 

















the board of the other. This has been 
done. The stock of the Fidelity Trust, 
held by the Prudential, has been sold, 
and the Prudential stock owned by the 
Trust company has been retired. Like- 
wise, the boards of both have been 
cleared of members representing the 
other. 








A. R. M., 310 King street, Charleston, 
S. C.—There is no better life insurance 
company in the world than the one you 
name, 


H. W., New York City.—There is no 
Pittsburgh Life Insurance Company. The 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company has 
an office at 1133 Broadway. 


Cc. A. M., Rumford, Me.—There is no 
discrimination in rates against women. 
You are correct in believing that women 
should make a wider use of life insurance 
than they do. That field is subject to much 
greater development. 


C. F. W., Parker, Ariz.—It is impossible 
to predict the future of comparatively new 
companies. The one you name belongs to a 
class of about 200, many of which in my 
judgment will undergo reorganization or re- 
insurance. Your company is entirely solv- 
ent, altho its assets are of comparatively 
small volume. It has made reasonably satis- 
factory progress since it commenced busi- 
ness and seems to possess a management 
of average ability. If your policy is on the 
non-participating plan (instead of the de- 
ferred dividend plan, which the company 
also writes) you need have no apprehen- 
sion, for you have the protection at a rea- 
sonable cost. 


Cc. B. K., Warren, Ind.—Your work will 
consist almost entirely in soliciting appli- 
“ations for insurance. Your principal object 
will be to earn commissions. Query: which 
is the easier to sell, the policies of an old 
company with an established record, thou- 
sands of policyholders and tens of millions 
of insurance in force, or one just starting 
on its career with its reputation to make? 
I can give you one solid fact of truth in 





this connection : In proportion as an agent’s. 


company is known in a community, his 
work is made less difficult. Much time is 
consumed in talking about a small or an 
obscure company that should be used in 
convincing the prospective applicant to act 
at once. Your chances of success are better 
with the older of the two companies you 
name. Now as to participating as against 
non-participating plans: all conditions 
equal, the participating policy is superior, 
viewing the question in the light of the in- 
sured’s interests. Why? Life insurance is 
an expense; for the sake of security, its 
charges are inflated; the surplus is re- 
stored at the end of the year; and, accord- 
ing to the measure of each company’s man- 
agerial ability, the net cost is brought to 
a minimum. The mutual company’s loading 
is much heavier than that of the non- 
participating company, that is to say, its 
rates are higher. We are to assume that 
the mutual gives back all the savings it 
makes on premiums, and that the net cost 
is reduced to the actual. The non-partici- 
pating policy, at a lower gross rate. yields 
nothing in the way of dividend. But the 
stockholders of the company earn dividends 
on those lower premium rates. It is obvious, 
then, that a mutual as well managed could 
attain a net cost equally as low and that 
the policyholders in the latter would get 
their insurance cheaper than those in the 
stock company by the amount paid stock- 
holders. But the conditions are not equal. 
There are different grades of company man- 
agement resulting, by comparison in many 
instances, in lower net cost thru non-par- 
ticipating insurance. Each in skilled hands, 
operated to the best advantage, gives the 
palm of superiority to the participating 
company. Given a participating and a non- 
participating company, and a skilled man- 
agement for the latter as against one of 
average ability for the former, and the non- 
participating company will show better re- 
sults. It is, therefore, a question of com- 
panies, and you must choose. 


































3.4 3%x5% (Post Card Size), Roll Film 
Seneca Anastigmat Lens F: 7.5 and Victo 
Automatic Shutter, $25. 


A Seneca 


Turns Each Day’s Outing Into 
An Adventure 


because, in looking for pictur- 
esque views, familiar places take 
on new interest and unknown 
roads hold untold treasures. 


There’s both education and fun 
in taking pictures, and that’s why 
every boy and girl as well as the 
grown-ups should use 


Seneca 
CAMERAS 


Accommodating any standard make of 
film, easy to load, simple to operate, 
light to carry— made in a variety of sizes 
and styles, selling from $2 to $50. Every 
Seneca is so carefully built and tested 
that it is bound to get good pictures, 


Get acquainted with the Seneca Tribe 
and then select the one that suits you. 
Ask your dealer or write for the 


Free 1915 Handbook 


Tells just the things you want to know 
about Senecas and photography in gen- 
eral—in fact is brimful of useful infor- 
mation. Send for your copy. 


Druggists, Opticians, Jewelers 
and Stationers—we install won- 
derfully complete Camera De- 
partments for $50. It will pay 
you to write today and see if 
there is an agency open in your 
town, and secure dealers’ propo- 
sition, 


SENECA CAMERA MFG. CO. 
257 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 





IG THE PHOTOPLAY 
_. A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotortay Avutuor. 25)-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfie! 


Mr.Leeds id, Mass. 



























FROM STATE TO STATE ff 


ARKANSAS: A remarkable suggest that certain character- merger-which recently made up OHIO: Fifteen hundred mer- 
difference of opinion as to the istics which have been supposed Greater Omaha. In some of the chants of Cleveland have joined 
value of aluminum property has to indicate superiority are of outlying districts which were in what is called the “Save 
been exhibited in the case of no value. When these propor- taken into the city the local of- While You Spend” campaign. It 
the American Bauxite Com- tions are carefully measured in- ficials, as a final act, made long- is said that the system has been 
pany, whose works are located stead of merely judged by the time contracts with many em- found, in other cities, to be 
in Saline County. The county eye it is found that they are ployees, and now the qucstion good for the merchant while en- 
assessor originally fixed the almost exactly the same in all whether these contracts are to couraging people, especially 
value of the company’s holdings kinds of cattle, regardless of. be carried out by the greater women and children, to save. 
at $47,000,000. The Board of milk production, or even of city is dividing the legal frater- A local savings bank issues alu- 














Equalization cut the figure down breed. nity and promising the courts minum checks in denominations 
to $2,500,000. The Saline Cir- . much to do. of from one-half cent to fifty 
cuit Court then reduced it to MASSACHUSETTS: Univer- cents. These are sold to mer- 


7,000, and now the State sity extension work in this state NEVADA: With the aid of chants, and by them given to 
upreme Court has ordered that having been placed under the funds appropriated by the Fed- their patrons at the rate of two 
the assessment be entered at direction of the Board of Edu- eral Government, the Univer- per cent on all purchases. The 
$492,000, which the company cation, Commissioner Sneddon sity of Nevada is to undertake a checks are good only for deposit 
claims is as it should be. is preparing to unify the new series of experiments in pump- at the savings bank, but there 
work with the old. As _the ing irrigation thruout the state. they are received, in amounts 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Springfield Republican points President A. W. Hendricks of of one dollar or more, as casi 
An exhaustive brief in support out, it has always been the pol- the university, who has been for the opening or continuing of 
of continuance of the half-and- icy of Massachusetts to be most studying the subject for a long savings accounts, on which ed 
half financial plan of the Dis- generous and helpful in the mat- time, has finally convinced the per cent interest is paid. It is 
trict will be submitted ‘in Au- ter of providing educational ad- Federal authorities that $8000 said that under this system 
gust by a_ citizens’ commit- vantages for her people, and in can be profitably spent on this many persons who have never 
tee to the joint committee ap- pushing extension work the experimentation. thought of opening savings ac- 
pointed by Congress to investi- state board is assured of the counts have been induced to 
gate fiscal relations between the cordial codperation of the col- NEW YORK: The Committee do so. 
local and federal governments. leges thruout the common- on Conservation in its report to 
It will sum up the history of wealth. Members of their fac- the Constitutional Convention OREGON: The people of Ore- 
the national capital from its ulties can be utilized not only at Albany recommends making gon are deeply interested in the 
foundation to the present time, to get the best of teachers, but the Conservation Commission a brief recently filed by the Fed- 
showing all money contributions by serving the vicinage the ex- constitutional department, with eral Government in the Supreme 
of the two governments, and penses of transportation can be a single head to be appointed by Court of the United States in 
giving complete data as to com- made relatively small. There are the Governor and removable by the land grant cases, involving 
parative assessment and taxa- also the teachers of the normal him for cause only. It favors vast and valuable tracts in Ore- 
tion and as to property exempt- and textile schools to be drawn that portion of the present con- gon and California. The Gov- 


ed from taxation. The expense upon. stitution which provides that all ernment alleges that about 800,- 
of this large undertaking is met state lands within the forest 000 acres of a grant of 31,- 
by voluntary contributions from MICHIGAN: The first attack preserve be kept forever as wild 000,000 acres to a railroad to 
citizens. in the United States Supreme forest lands, but adds a proviso be constructed from California 


Court on the constitutionality that dead timber may be cut, to Portland were disposed of in 
IDAHO: This state was one of of the federal income tax has fajien timber removed, camp violation of the conditions of the 
eight which this year voted to been made by John F. and Hor- gites leased, roads and fire grant. The suit is to recover the 

submit the question of consti- ace Dodge of Detroit. Three trails made and public hospital remaining 23,000,000 acres. 
tutional prohibition to the elec- main reasons are given for gjtes located. It also favors the 
torate. Pending the people’s ac- claiming the surtax provision of taking of private lands for ress» RHODE ISLAND: On a quar- 
tion, however, the Legislature the law to be invalid: (1) that ervoirs to provide municipal ter-acre of land which four 
provided the most drastic statu- stockholders of corporations are water supplies, for the regula- years ago produced only weeds, 
tory prohibition ever attempted subjected to liability for profits tion of the flow of streams, or Ephraim Morley, a Providence 
in the United States. It makes which the corporations have not for water power purposes when expressman, has a wonderful or- 
even the ownership of liquor a divided; (2) that the Secretary g public necessity. An important chard. There are forty-five varie- 
misdemennor, and, on second of- = the ne egpentpent recommended Ra ties of er sixteen of apes. 
ense, a felony. rary power 0! etermining, vides that any citizen may bring thirteen of pears, seven of figs, 
itentie. ae - without a nesaing, beta wl : an action to compel the authori- five of cherries and one almond 

: ore an seven corporation as accumulated ties to enforce the conservation nut tree. these, exceptin 
hundred farmers in seven # Se more — _— + - laws. the fig trees, are bearing ——— 
southwestern counties of this reasonably needs; and (: a ; dantly this year. On the same 
state were recently interviewed corporations are favored over NORTH ‘CAROLINA: With poco Ryan ey as a ae 
by representatives of Farm Life. individuals and partnerships by ® View to furnishing profitable which is used, are strawberry 
With very few exceptions these being permitted to withhold employment for boys during the beds which in season produce 
farmers either owned automo- from surtax taxation such part long summer vacation, North daily from fifty to sixty quarts 
biles or were expecting to own of profits as are necessary for Carolina is setting large num- of the rarest varieties, some of 
them in the near future. Inter- the needs of the business. The bers of them at work on the the berries measuring six inches 
views with dealers in these Federal District Court in Mich- Toads. Under competent road ;) circumference; a vegetable 
counties showed that sales of igan has held the tax to be ¢msineers and under pay from 2. .don supplying a family of 
cars thus far this year pave valid. poe — 8 ee eleven persons; a number of 
been about double those of the ee, # English gooseberry bushes, 
corresponding period of last MISSISSIPPI: As a result of ae fe s they ——. It bearing fruit nearly two inches 
year, and that fully three-quar- the large meeting of home dem- th > 4 a 1 ey a sg af long, and a flower garden con- 
ters of the purchases are being onstration agents of Mississippi, pe Bw hg et ey = taining many rare and some 
avmkdpomngs recently held at Jackson, inter’ well as the scence of road buf. wRiaue roses, Canterbury Bells 
MAINE: With a a to age 9 work clubs has been greatly Hee ape sendaes Saee lee tensive system have made all 
mining whether there really is sti h tate. } is i in so s ‘ 1 
= relation between P .. ~ Ae nan sang 7 ape a Peg 8 c.. they would b “ it merely killing this possible in so small space 
nal conformation of a cow and and women) from the Denart- ‘ : What 
her milk production, as many ment of Agriculture at Wash- NORTH DAKOTA: When the squre nee TINA: Steer- 
dairymen contend, and, if 80, ington were present, and the Legislature made this year’s ap- ing Committee of Charleston is 
what conformation indicates demonstrations and suggestions propriation for the State Tax making a vigorous fight to end 
the best milk producer, Dr. they made were inspiring as Commission it was supposed what it describes as unfair dis- 
Charles D. Woods, director of well as informatory to the local that a bill providing for a one- crimination against that port in 
the Maine Agricultural Experi- agents. New clubs for system-. man commission would be railroad rates on freight from 
ment Station, has begun accu- atic home and farm work are passed. Therefore, salary for the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
mulating data in the form of forming all over the state, and only one commissioner was ap- leys. Complaint is made to the 
anager Ay older ee are taking - id et. me the bill failed song aammeres Comme 
y vigor. Home canning and pack- an ne ree commissioners sion that these rates are so fa- 
known. These measurements, ing clubs are rapidly increasing were continued in office. Now pace to other ports that 
forty-eight in number, include because the fruit and vegetable the attorney general has ruled Charleston cannot get her share 
both the absolute and the rela- crops this year are so abundant that the only way out of the dif- of the business. In this com- 
ave ause of og =A - parts of a —— markets are gen- ficulty is to _—. the one sal- plaint South Carolina is ‘oined 
e y. Many breeders in dif- erally glutted. ary among the three commis- by one of the important steam- 
coat paste of he yn Fee NEBRASKA, F ee —_ the commissioners, ship companies, which says it 
students in the College of Agri- : For some time all of whom are carrying on the would be glad to do business 
culture of the University of to come the courts of Nebraska work, say they will oppose such thru Charleston if the discrim- 
Maine are codperating with Dr. are likely to be engaged with action. The case will probabl ination of the railroads against 
; A. P y I 
Woods. Thus far the results questions arising from the have to go to the courts. that port did not prevent. 
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The Republic Reports 





*UastsA WorR D 


“Ancient history closed at midnight 
of July 31, 1914.” So The Independent, 
a year ago, began its story of the Great 
War. Tho it may appear that we are 
no nearer the new history of democracy 
and peace today than when these words 
were written, the year has been the 
most momentous of the new century. 
The end of twelve months sees fight- 
ing—indecisive, as it has been thru all 
the war—on four fronts. If we could 
superimpose the eighty-eight war maps 
we have already printed, and telescope 
the several hundred news stories and 
special articles into a single number 
the resulting product might be too con- 
centrated for comfort but would pres- 
sent a fairly complete account of the 
war. We shall try-to do the same thing, 
however, in a more direct way. A spe- 
cial series of maps summarizing the 
great campaign, a series of tables pre- 
senting the war’s results statistically, 
and authoritative articles reviewing the 
year and discussing the present aspects 
of the struggle will be included in a 
special War Number next week. 





Why are American families smaller? 
James McKeen Cattell, the editor of 
Science, the Popular Science Monthly 
and School and Society, contributes to 
an early issue an article, enriched with 
many diagrams, on “The Causes of the 
Declining Birthrate.” 


Mr. W. F. Dix, author, editor and 
financier, has written for The Inde- 
pendent another little study of business 
psychology. It is entitled ““Why Does a 
Rich Man Work,” and he really tells. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 





’ Harry THaw—I am done with Broad- 
way. 

WiLtiaM JENNINGS Bryan—I am glad 
to be home. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS—We are trying to 
avoid strikes. 

Count OkuMA—Calamities arise more 
often from within than from without. 

Wooprow WIiLson—In public affairs 
stupidity is more dangerous than knavery. 

CorrA Harris—As for woman—she 
needs a lot of adding to and subtracting 
from. 

Henry Forp—tThrift is one of the cor- 
nerstones on which manhood must be con- 
structed. 

WirtuiAM J. Locke—I could give up to- 
bacco and alcohol and clean collars and 
servants, and everything you could think 
of—but not dreams. Without them the 


earth is just a sort of backyard of a place; 
and with them an infinite garden. 

Pore BENnEpicTt—Bless, O Jesus, our 
arms on land and sea; render them glor- 
iously victorious. 

ANDREW D. Wuite—The more I study 
“The League to Enforce Peace” idea, the 
more I like it. 

Ep Howk—If a man shows a disposition 
to provide for his old age, don’t discourage 
him by saying he is stingy. 

SEcRETARY DANIELS—The next war will 
be fought by machinery and by men of 
brains. 

Baron D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT— 
To go from Madison to Milwaukee is like 
returning to town from the country. 

Marion LERoy Burron—Life today is 
so hurried, so frenzied, that the possibility 
of a sane, normal life is almost precluded. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—It was one of 
the best sermons I have heard. It was full 
of good thoughts and did me a great deal 
of good. 

CuarLes M. Dana, M.D.—If women 
achieved the feminist ideal and lived as men 
do, they would incur the risk of twenty-five 
per cent more insanity than they have now. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBUR¥—Eng- 
land needs short, ejaculatory prayers as a 
Christian antidote to the German “Gott 
strafe England” (God punish England). 

Mrs. THomas A. Eptson—Women must 
learn all over again how much their country 
needs the homes they can make. A genius 
without a home is like a ship without a 
pilot. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL—We want this 
war to settle the map of Europe on na- 
tional lines, and according to the true 
wishes of the people who dwell in the dis- 
puted areas. 

GOVERNOR JOHN M. SLtaton—I went six 
nights without sleep, but I would rather 
lose a few nights’ sleep than go forty years 
—if I live that long—with the blood of 
Frank on my hands. 

THEODORE RoosEVELT—The professional 
pacificists . . . are, at best, an unlovely 
body of men, and, taken as a whole, are 
probably the most undesirable citizens that 
this country contains. 

Wirt11aM Lyon PuEetps—Anything that 
concentrates a man’s attention on his own 
village, city, state or country to the exclu- 
sion of the rest of the world is narrow, 
foolish and wrong. 

PRESIDENT HaDLEY—The whole Ameri- 
can political and social system is based on 
industrial property right, far more com- 
ewe d than has ever been the case in any 

uropean country. 

Sir THomas' Lipton-—American methods 
of prevention and cure have saved Serbia 
from what threatened at one time to be the 
worst series of epidemics ever suffered by 
a modern nation. 

GrorcE BernarpD SHAw—Like other So- 
cialists, I have been too much preoccupied 
with the atrocities of peace and the prob- 
lems they raise to pay due attention to 
the atrocities of war. 

Pror. GrorcE F. GuUNDELFINGER, PH.D. 
—The universities seem responsible for 
much of the insanity existing today. The 
undergraduate departments are hatching 
lunatics, the graduate schools are breeding 
maniacs. 

JANE AppDAMS—In each of the warring 
nations there is this other point of similar- 
ity. Generally speaking, we heard every- 
where that this war was an old man’s war; 
that the young men who were dying, the 
young men who were doing the fighting, 
were not the men who wanted the war, and 
were not the men who believed in the war. 

F. DostorrrFFrskKy—What has civilization 
done to instil greater mildness into our 
bosoms? Civilization develops in man noth- 
ing but an added capacity for receiving im- 
pressions. And the growth of that capacity 
further augments man’s tendency to seek 
pleasure in blood-letting. You may have 
noticed that the most enthusiastic blood- 
letters have almost invariably been the most 


civilized of men. 
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Unmistakably the Select Car 


Everywhere, even in the most congested traffic, the closed car stands 
out distinctively. It cannot be hidden: its character and the type of 
man who owns it are unmistakable. 


The closed car owner belongs to a select class. He is one of those 
men who, afloat, have their private yachts. And his car indicates 
his appreciation of finer things, and also expresses his personal taste. 
For the closed car of thoro quality is an exclusive creation—not 


copying others, but especially planned to meet its owner’s individual 
preferences. 


Both the personally-driven sedan and the chauffeur-driven limousine 
provide an all-year comfort, good cheer, and distinction not possible 
in anopencar. To the family accustomed to touring cars, the closed 
car offers the only remaining new delight in motor car enjoyment. 
That’s why the purchase of a sedan or limousine is the finest contri- 


bution you can make to the happiness and sense of well-being of 
those you hold dear. 


We can create for you a Winton Six closed car precisely as you want it. 
That takes time, of course. If you delay ordering, you must content 
yourself with a stock model. So, make your selection now, and let us 
give your personal requirements the most exacting attention, and 
guarantee delivery to you before the first nip of the earliest frost. 


Prices are unusually attractive. $3250 and $3500. A card from 
you will bring full information. 


The Winton Company 
133 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 





